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DIVIDED BUT NOT CONQUERED 


Treat it rough--put it through a 
commando course, if you like 
International dough comes up smil- 
ing. The severe handling in your 
shop isn't anywhere near what it 
gets in the INTERNATIONAL bakery 
and laboratory. We go to extremes 
in our tests to insure ample toler- 
ance. This is quality insurance for 
your products - Important today! 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
Seal of Minnesota - Cinderella - Robin Hood 


KANSAS WHEAT FLOURS 
Merlin - Red Dragon + Minute Man 


TEXAS WHEAT FLOURS 
White Prancer » Golden Prancer +» Royal Prancer 


MELLOTYPE FLOURS 
ROBIN HOOD WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 
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7 Back in the 1870's, the milling indWigiy 5 a 
gradually shifting from flat stones to steel tolls for 
grinding wheat. Charles A. Pillsbury, founder of the 


%. 


Pillsbury business, was one of the first to see the 

possibilities of the rolls and to install some of them; § Largely because of what was learned in these 
but instead of accepting them uncritically, he experiments, Mr. Pillsbury successfully equipped 
subjected them to exhaustive tests to see if they one of his mills for complete roller operation 


could be improved. An old piorcpent atticle says: —while many millers were still insisting A. Y 
Me that rolls would never be practical Y 9 y) 


except for the first coarse 


grinding of the wheat. 


FG The determination to find the best possible ways 
of producing the best possible flour has been character- 
istic of the Pillsbury organization from its earliest 
days to the present moment. It is one of the major 
2 “Mr. Pillsbury was never content to accept what elements in the dependable service that Pillsbury 
was sent him without looking for something better. has been rendering to bakers for so many years. 
The imperfections of the first chilled steel rolls, 





which created so much skepticism among millers r) 
generally concerning them, could, he firmly believed, Pi lis ra ury %y 

be greatly improved upon. He got his machinists i 

busy changing the style, depth, and design of the BAK 3 RY F LO U RS 


corrugations. Virtually hundreds of different kinds 








and combinations of corrugations were made and 


tested—zig-zag cutting edges, spiral lines, ovals, 
PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


semi-circular, stair-step effect and wavy lines. inaciiabtiiliinidn Sinnennste, Gentes 
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BEST RAW MATERIALS 
pus 


BEST RESEARCH and 
PROCESSING METHODS 


equal 


PIKES PEAK 
FLOURS 


THE COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR (CO. 


MILLERS OF PIKES PEAK FLOURS FOR BAKERS AND PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 
GENERAL OFFICES, DENVER, COLORADO 


Serving the Bakers of America for Over 58 Years 
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===FARMOLD OF STERIING = 


THORO-BREAD 


The Portect tlowr 

















Always 


ENRICHED 











Flour Friendships Made Now 
Will Last for Years 


Millions of housewives are making their 





first amateur attempts in home baking. 





It is no time for the jobber and retailer 





to discourage their hopeful efforts by 


supplying them with a second-best flour. 


Stock the Very Best Flour 
You Can Buy 


AANOLD OF ola lillh 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
2,000 Cwts Daily 
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All ““Town Crier”’ 
Family Flour Already 
Is Enriched. 
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FLO U R 


One of the Nation's Best Known Brands 


On One of the Country’s Finest Flours 
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THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
| KANSAS CITY 
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"KELLY'S FAMOUS” 


Amid the whole company of 
high and fine quality country- 


milled Kansas flours 


“KELLY’S FAMOUS” 


Flour Milling Capacity is proud of its wide recogni- 
5000 Sacks 
_ tion as one of the first half- 
Grain Storage Capacity 
1,000,000 Bushels dozen leaders since pioneer 


days. 







Quality Never 
WM KELLY : 
MILLING Questioned 


COMPANY cs 





“The WILLIAM KELLY — 


MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON. KANSAS 











GENERAL OFFICES 
309 WEST JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 


MILLS 


* MINNEAPOLIS 
* KANSAS CITY 
« BUFFALO 


ALWAYS GOOD EAT'N WHEN 
Made with Slandatd Flours 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER September 15, 1943 


(Soop EATIN’ any time you’re hungry ... Sweet Rolls 
for breakfast ...a favorite in the lunch box, too. Workers 
look to bakers for this popular pick-up that sustains energy. 
Ingredients are available... you can make a wide variety 
even under wartime production. Good eatin’, you say... 
EXTRA GOOD eatin’ when made with “Standard” flours. 


STAN DARD Coupany 
BAKERY FLOURS 

GY PICK-UP... 3 

A SWEET ROLL | 


“~*>. 
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FLOURS 


Getting your share of the steadily rising 
tide of flour consumption is wholly a matter 
of putting your sales effort in front of a high 
quality flour. 


Occasional low spots in demand because of 
lack of shortening or other causes are only 
transient. 


For the long pull American families are 


bound to eat more flour foods. 


“1-H” Will Supply the 
“Quality Power” to Back 
Your “Sales Power.” 


The ISMERT-HINCKE 
Seem MILLING COMPANY 


Mills at Topeka, Kansas KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


ASSN. 
la 
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FLOUR 


HARD TO MILL BUT EASY TO BAKE 


Every sack of MADE.-RITE is milled 
the hard way. 





That means the way of thoroughness, of 
care and attention, of avoidance of 


short-cuts. 





That means insurance that every element 
of fine baking performance stored in the 
wheat berry will be evident in the flour. 





Finally, it means actual baking tests to 
make doubly sure the hard way has also 


been the right way... MADE-RITE. 


MADE-RITE IS EASY TO BAKE 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS” COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








all 
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Oct. 1 Standards Create Stock Problem 


——_— > 


INTERSTATE SHIPMENTS REQUIRE 
NEW ENRICHMENT LEVELS ON OCT. 1 


Millers Must Try to Move Old Stocks of Family Flour Into Bakery 
Channels for Further Enrichment—Millers Have Had 
Time to Dispose of Stocks, Officials State 


By EmMMet DouGHERTY 
Washington Correspondent of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


C.—Millers 
old stocks of flour not up to the higher 


Wasuinotron, D. having 
levels of enrichment, which become effec- 
tive Oct, 1, must attempt to move this 
product into bakery channels for fur- 
ther enrichment by the baker before the 
end of the month, according to respon- 
sible officials here, who point out that 
iiilling companies have had 90 days to 
dispose of stocks and should have rem- 
edied the situation during that time. 

If family 
trade, Oct. 1, labeled as “enriched” but 
not meeting the new standards, it will be 


flour moves in_ interstate 


in violation of the law. Presumably, 
if such flour makes its last interstate 
movement before Oct. 1, it will not be 
illegal to sell it within the state where 
it stands. 

Flour stocks enriched to pre-Oct. 1 
levels can be disposed of without further 
enrichment if such stocks have made 
their first interstate movement prior to 
the Oct. 1 deadline. 
must be sold within the state in which 


However, the flour 
it is stored. For example, if a Minne- 
apolis mill has a supply of flour en- 
riched at the original level stored in a 
Chicago warehouse and the flour was 
shipped there prior to Oct. 1, such flour 
can be sold within the boundaries of 
Illinois, but not in any other state. 

The Food and Drug Administration 
recognizes the difficulties arising during 
the transitional period and would be in- 
clined to permit liquidation of stocks 
within reasonable time limit, according 
to W. G. Campbell, of that 
However, he emphasized that the food 


agency. 


and drug agency merely sets standards, 
and violations consist of misstatements 
concerning these standards. 

Some bakers are facing a similar prob- 
lem. Bakers who are using enriched 
flour and have on hand or receive such 
flour after Oct. 1, which does not meet 
the new standards, cannot produce bread 
from that flour without violating the pro- 
visions of Food Distribution Order No. 
1. That order provides that bread must 
be made of enriched flour or enriched to 
the same standard by adding the equiv- 
alent enriching ingredients during the 
mixing of the dough. : 

Robert H. Black, in charge of bread 
order, emphasized that the industry has 
known of the enrichment program aims 
for the past 90 days and bakers who 
have enriched flour on hand below the 
new standards can obtain the necessary 
ingredients to bring their flour up to 
the new levels. 

The same conditions apply to enriched 
yeast or enrichment tablets used by the 
baker. 


REQUIREMENTS SUM MARIZED 


New requirements for flour enrichment 
are tabulated and labeling recommenda- 


tions listed in a summary prepared by 
the Millers National Federation. The 
requirements state: 

1. Effective Oct. 1 the standards for 
enriched flour will require, per pound, 
a content of 2 mg of thiamine, 1.2 mg 
of riboflavin, 13 mg of iron and 16 mg 
of niacin. Enriched  self-rising flour 
must thereafter contain 500 mg of cal- 
cium per pound in addition to the other 
enriching ingredients. Enrichment at the 
old levels will be inadequate when the 
new standards go into effect. 

The recommended declaration to meet 
the labeling requirements for dietary 
foods is, in the case of enriched flour, 
as follows: 

“8 oz of enriched flour contain not less 
than the following proportions of the 
minimum daily requirements of vitamin 
B, 100%, riboflavin 30%, iron 65%, and 
8 mg of niacin.” 

The recommended declaration in the 
case of enriched self-rising flour is as 
follows: 

“8 oz of enriched self-rising flour con- 
tains not less than the following pro- 
portions of the minimum daily require- 
ments of vitamin B, 100%, riboflavin 
30%, iron 65%, calcium 66%, and 8 mg 
of niacin.” 

Millers will have to conform to the 
new standards on all enriched flour 
shipped on and after Oct. 1. 

2. Up to the present no order has 
been issued to require all flour to be 
enriched or all family flour to be en- 
riched, though such an order has been 
under consideration and presumably will 
be published in the near future. It 
should be noted, however, that in Ala- 
bama a new state law effective Oct. 1 
requires all flour offered for sale in 
that state to be enriched; the effective 
date of a similar law in Texas is Oct, 10. 


OLD LABELS PERMITTED 


Millers will be permitted to use up 
old stocks of enrichment and nonenrich- 
ment labels after the new law govern- 
ing enrichment levels becomes effective 
on Oct. 1, the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration has assured the Millers Na- 
tional Federation. 

Labeling in conformance with original 
enrichment identity, in- 
cluding the dietary declarations, can be 
used without 


standards of 
change of the dietary 
statements if a miller prefers to do so, 
even though ‘the enriched product con- 
tains higher levels of enrichment in- 
gredients and in addition includes ribo- 
flavin. 

Enforcement officials have indicated, 
the federation states, that they would 
consider such labeling and dietary decla- 
rations as since the 
consumer would actually be getting more 
than the labeling indicated. However, 


understatements 





millers will be permitted to use tags, 
stickers, overprint, stamp or stencil old 
labels showing that the product contains 
riboflavin and new levels of enrichment 
ingredients. 

Where this is done it would, of course, 
be advisable to change the dietary label 
declaration, although here again if the 
old label contains a dietary statement 
based on the old levels, it would not be 
required that this be changed. 

FDA will require that after the ef- 
fective date of the proposed mandatory 
enrichment order, shipments must con- 
tain some form of enrichment identifica- 
tion. A miller could use tags, stickers, 
overprinting, overstamping, etc. Along 
with the enrichment label, it would be 
necessary under the law to include a 
label declaration in accordance with the 
dietary labeling regulations. 

It is expected that all millers will 
promptly discontinue placing orders for 
new containers where labels would not 
Millers 
who attempt to comply with the new 
regulations should have no difficulty in 
disposing of their old stocks. If it be- 
comes apparent that shippers are in- 
tentionally avoiding compliance with the 
new labeling requirements by prolonged 


conform to the new standards. 


use of old stocks, the Food and Drug 
Administration, in all probability, would 
take appropriate action. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——~ 
C. THOMAS STORES. BANKRUPT 
Minn. — C. 
Stores, Inc., Minneapolis retail grocery 
chain, was declared bankrupt Sept. 7 
by Horace H. Glenn, referee in bank- 
ruptcy, and Brace Bennitt was appoint- 
ed trustee. Several offers to buy are 
being considered, one from the National 
Tea Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Thomas 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MUTUAL MILLERS RENAME 
OFFICERS FOR NEW YEAR 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y.—The Mutual Mill- 
ers and Feed 





Dealers Association on 
Sept. 14 re-elected the following officers 
for the ensuing year: president, Lewis 
Abbott, Richardson Milling Co., Ham- 
burg, N. Y; vice president, Charles L. 
Zortman, Zortman Grain Co., Edinboro, 
Pa; secretary-treasurer, Robert Gray, 
James H. Gray Milling Co., Springville, 
N. Y. Directors are: Roy Gravink, 
Meyerink Milling Co., Clymer, N. Y; 
Norman Godfrey, Godfrey Brothers Mill- 
ing Co., Attica, N. Y. 





WHEAT RISE CONTINUES PRESSURE 
ON OPA FLOUR PRICE MAXIMUMS 


Some Flour Business Still Being Done But Large Areas Handi- 
capped by Squeeze—No Quick Action on Subsidy for 
Millers Likely But Program Ready 


With 


creeping rise, pressure has increased a 


wheat prices continuing their 


little more on flour millers squeezed be- 
tween this advance and flour price maxi- 
mums set last December by the Office 
of Price Administration. As the situa- 
tion now stands nearly all sections are 
feeling the pressure to a varying extent. 
Central states soft wheat millers still 
are confronted with wheat scarcity and 
On the Pacific Coast, 


business is stymied except for small 


runaway prices. 


family flour trade and eastern business 
of interior mills. Much of the south- 
western territory in Louisiana, Texas 
and Oklahoma is shut off from business 
and mills in that area find increasing 
difficulty in making sales in the higher 
priced territory based on spring wheat 
Even spring wheat mills, the 
least affected so far, have price diffi- 


markets. 


culties on many grades. 

Business is being done, but much of it 
is in a zone that costs the miller a price 
sacrifice. The wheat market has gone 
through a period of new crop move- 
ment with little or no decline in price, 
and the outlook for any change in the 
price trend is not good from here on. 

Meanwhile, there is no indication of 
any early action to relieve this pricing 
condition, despite the fact that some 
part of the milling industry has been 
in a “squeeze” off and on ever since 
June. The soft wheat ceiling, promised 
weekly for some time, has yet to be 
issued and soft wheat millers in the 


central states remain under a_ heavy 


And there 
is no prospect of a subsidy until the 


handicap in doing business. 


wheat prices move into an area where 
flour business is practically totally shut 
off. 

The matter of a flour subsidy has been 
given close study by price agency offi- 
cials and the office of economic stabili- 
zation, with the object of preventing a 
There 
is no intention to “roll back” those prices 


rise in flour and bread prices. 


in the manner now contemplated for a 
number of commodities in the “cost of 
living index,” Roll back subsidies on 
the half dozen foods now under consid- 
eration would be minor matters com- 
pared with the huge job of subsidizing 
flour. 

While it is to the advantage of OPA 
to postpone any subsidy scheme as long 
as it can possibly be done, it is likely 
that some decision will have to be made 
by the end of the year, regardless of 
wheat price movement. Government 
payments to wheat growers will cease 
with the 1943 
changes its present position, and when 


crop, unless Congress 
these subsidies are no longer paid, it 
will remove the legal basis for the pres- 
ent flour price ceilings at 89% of parity. 

Continuation of this flour basis would 
mean a return to wheat farmers would 
be less than required by the price con- 
trol law. Because of advances in the 
parity level, the flour ceiling basis now 
is between 85% and 86% of parity figure 
for wheat on Aug. 15. 
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MILL MACHINERY QUOTA MAY BE 
SET AT 75% UNDER L-292 ORDER 


WPB Officials Indicate Amendment Will Be Published Before 
Oct. 1 and Urge Manufacturers to Review Requests 
for Materials—Bakery Quota May Be 94% 


Wasutnoron, D. C.—Beginning Oct. 
1, 1943, 


of food processing equipment will be 


manufacturers of most types 


able to produce such equipment in 
greater quantities through issuance of 
production quota schedules as provided 
for by WPB limitation order 1-292. 
The 


milling machinery 


schedule for manufacturers of 


and equipment will 
provide for the production of approxi- 
mately 75% of the average production 
during the base years of 1939, 1940 and 
1941. The baking machinery production 
quota will be approximately 94% of the 
base period production, WPB_ officials 
have indicated. 

The War 
the War Production 
veloped with industry groups programs 


Food Administration and 


Board have de- 
on the requirements of each industry. 
These requirements have been presented 
by the WFA to the WPB requirements 
committee, and allocation of metals has 
been made to permit increased produc- 
tion. The L-292 order limiting produc- 


tion, which became effective June 15, 


prohibits manufacture of machinery in 
50% of the average 
cated during the calendar years 1939, 


excess of fabri- 
1940 and 1941, unless L-292 is amended 
by a schedule of production permitting 
a higher percentage, 

Thus, beginning Oct. 1, mill machinery 
manufacturers will be permitted to man- 
ufacture one half again as many units 
the 
Their total pro- 
duction, beginning Oct. 1, however, will 


as they have manufactured since 


order became effective. 


be only three fourths as much as _ the 

average produced during the three-year 
base period. 

TO PUBLISH 

The War Food 

claimant agency for food processing ma- 


SCHEDULES SOON 


Administration, as a 


chinery, has prepared schedules which 
subsequently will be published as amend- 
ments to 1-292, calling for a production 
in most instances considerably higher 
than the 50% limitation in the order. 

Schedule I, published by the WPB 
on Sept. 7, calls for the production 
of dairy machinery at an average rate 
of approximately 114% of the average of 
the three base years. The percentage 
is higher than 100% of the average base 
years due to the conversion of facilities 
to powdered milk. 

Other schedules amending L-292 for 
all other food processing industries will 
be published before Oct. 1, 1943. The 
schedule for other industries expressed 
in terms of percentage of the average 
production of 1939, 1940 and 1941 will 
be approximately as follows: 

Cereal, 75%; bakery, 94%; canning, 
116%; sugar, 67%; oil extraction, 938%; 
and fishery processing, 117%. 

These programs are on a basis from 
Oct. 1, 1948, to Sept. 30, 1944, instead of 
a calendar year. 

WFA officials said, “It is important 
for manufacturers to realize that these 
percentages are averages and unless a 
manufacturer produces a balanced line 
of machinery that applies to its entire 


processing industry, it is quite possible 
that the the 
schedule to be published for his particu- 


percentage indicated in 
lar machinery may vary considerably one 
way or another from the per- 
These schedules will be a radi- 
departure the amounts of 
equipment that have been produced dur- 
ing the last 12 to 18 months. 


average 
centage. 


cal from 


MANUFACTURERS SHOULD ACT NOW 


“It is important that manufacturers 


immediately review their requests for 


materials and submit supplemental re- 
CMP-4B’s 
these 


quests on wherever needed 
to fit The 
Controlled Materials Plan has so closely 


tailored 


into new programs. 
the 
available supply that further delay on 
the of manufacturers in placing 
their requests will make it difficult for 
them to obtain the 


allotments of materials to 


part 
materials within 
quarter needed. 

“The War Food Administration’s at- 
tention is devoted solely to food prob- 
lems, and, accordingly, it is anxious to 
know of any problems of food manufac- 
turers as well as processors with re- 
spect to obtaining materials, finished or 
semi-finished items incorporated into 
their products, and other similar prob- 
lems.” 

v ¥ 
Manufacturers Say: “Not Enough" 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Mill machinery 
manufacturers generally are of the opin- 
ion that the limitation 
order L-292 setting machinery produc- 
tion at 75% of the production during 
the average of the years 1939, 1940 and 
1941 will be insufficient to meet the needs 
of the industry. 


amendment to 


“The average flour production during 
those years was 104,869,000 bbls as com- 
pared with a production of 114,597,754 
bbls for the crop year which ended 
June 30, 1943,” one mill machinery man- 
ufacturer points out. “The base period 
chosen by the War Production Board 
does not afford a fair comparison for 
that reason, and also for the reason that 
those three years were ‘lean years’ and 
the sales of mill machinery during those 
years did not truly represent the needs 
for replacement units. 

“In effect, what the limitation order 
quota is asking is this: That mills pro- 
duce more than 10% additional flour 
with 25% less equipment,” he explained. 

“The mill manufacturers 
probably will be able to stay in opera- 
tion on the reduced production quotas, 
but that is not the point,” he added. 
“The question seems to me to be: ‘Can 
the mills stay in operation on their in- 
creased production levels with less equip- 
ment?” 


machinery 
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HOME FOLKS ADVICE NEEDED 
CONGRESSMAN TELLS BAKERS 
MINNEAPOLIS, Mrinn.—Congress can 
only function effectively with the ad- 
vice and counsel of the “folks back 
home,” Melvin J. Maas, Minnesota con- 
gressman from St. Paul, told a joint 
meeting of the Minneapolis and St. Paul 





bakers associations in urging citizens to 
write their representatives about their 


problems as affected by government 
action. 

Summarizing the war picture, Mr. 
Maas declared that the full benefits of 
if the 


internally 


victory can only be achieved 
States 


strong nation dedicated to the funda- 


United remains an 
mentally American system of free enter- 
prise individual This 
“fifth the the 
American economic system, must be pre- 
the attacks 
Washington who want to supplant it 


and initiative. 


freedom,” freedom of 


served from of those in 
with some theoretical scheme of planned 
economy. 

the 
dinner meeting, Sept. 7, which started 


More than 100 were present at 


the monthly meeting series for the year 
for both associations. 
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FARM INCOME IN JULY 
27% HIGHER THAN IN 1942 


Total income from farm marketings 
for July amounted to $1,549,000,000, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics re- 
ports. This is a 12% increase over the 
$1,384,000,000 for June, 1943, and a 
27% advance over the $1,219,000,000 for 
July, 1942. The sharp rise brought 
about in total income is due mostly to 
the marked increases in receipts from 
food grains and vegetables. The rise 
in the income from crops is consider- 
ably more than seasonal, while receipts 
from livestock decreased as compared 
with June when adjusted for seasonal 
variation. Government payments in July 
were $35,000,000 compared with $30,- 
000,000 in July, 1942, and $24,000,000 in 
June, 1943. 

For the seven months January to July 
income from farm marketings plus gov- 
ernment payments amounted to $9,787,- 
000,000, compared with $7,464,000,000 for 
the same period in 1942. Government 
payments during the seven-month period 
this year are only $435,000,000, while in 
1942 they were $461,000,000. During the 
same period, receipts from crops are 
41% greater than last year and income 
from livestock is 830% above 1942. These 
increases reflect the substantial gains 
made in all phases of agricultural pro- 
duction by farmers throughout the coun- 
try in adjusting their operations to meet 
wartime needs. This has been particu- 
larly evident in oil-bearing crops, meat 








WASTE PEANUT HULLS 
MADE INTO CORK 


ATLANTA, Ga.—The use of Geor- 
gia’s tons of waste peanut hulls as 
a substitute for cork has been dis- 
covered by Herman M. Kuhlman, after 
four years of work at the Georgia 
Experiment Station. 

Several leading soft drink compa- 
nies have tested and approved the new 
peanut-hull product for use as bot- 
tle caps for beverages. Mr. Kuhl- 
man also anticipates the use of the 
substitute cork for gaskets for head- 
lights and refrigerators, for shoe lin- 
ing and soles for easy walkers and 
tennis shoes and for wall linings. 

Dr. T. G. Woodroof, food tech- 
nologist at the Georgia Experiment 
Station, tested the peanut-hull corks 
for canning and preserving and found 
they stood up under strenuous tests. 
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* RESIGNS POST * 





Dr. Russell M. 


Dr. Russell M. Wilder has resigned his 
position as head of the civilian food re- 


Wilder 


quirements branch of the Food Distribu- 
tion Administration, and is leaving Wash- 
ington Sept. 18. Dr. Wilder, a key nv- 
tritionist in the war food program and 
an important figure in the flour enrich- 
ment proceedings, will return to his duties 
at the Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn. 





animals, dairy, products, and poultry and 
eggs. Income from oil-bearing cro})s 
from January to July, 1943, is more than 
two and one half times as great as it 
was for the same period in 1942. Kx 
ceipts from meat animals are 29% above 
last year for the seven-month period. 
Income from dairy products is 22% 
higher, and receipts from poultry and 
eggs 53% greater. 
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CANADA’S MILLFEED OUTPUT 
APPROACHES RECORD LEVEL 


Toronto, Ont.—Production of millfeed 
in Canada in the crop year ending with 
July, 1943, totaled 788,229 tons, com- 
pared with 675,550 in the preceding yer. 
This is the largest output of millfeed in 
Canada since 1928-29. Nearly all of this 
production was fed to livestock in home 
markets, exports being restricted «and 
amounting possibly to about 514%. Pro- 
duction of bran, shorts and middlings 
by months with comparisons for previous 





year follows: 











1942-43 
(in tons) 
Bran Shorts Mi 

DE 0.468 00066 23,846 24,876 12 
September ...... 22,757 22,281 14 
October ........ 24,918 23,497 13,119 
November ...... 27,354 25,036 14,852 
December ...... 28,628 26,068 14,759 
SO ce ccenes 26,515 25,257 13,92¢ 
February ....... 27,702 25,105 13,839 
MEE 5 o:b6.600 60% 30,407 28,039 15, te 
BE cc ckcseeres 28,579 26,399 13,0- 
MT a0n099309%0% 28,759 26,307 12,62 
ME Senceseaves 25,059 24,094 13,03 
ee 22806604 25,935 26,133 2,9 

320,459 303,092 164 

1941-42 
BOE bocce secs 25,470 25,483 9,845 
September ...... 22,656 23,211 12,1 
a 22,449 22,222 10,6 
November ...... 23,414 22,444 11,1 
December ...... 22,753 23,390 12,209 
SOMURET oc cccsce 21,869 20,206 12,071 
February ....... 22,422 20,354 10,2- 
MOP ovcccceces 24,508 25,332 10,886 
BEE casccvacers 27,161 25,999 11,735 
BEET covccocesive 19,924 19,089 10,.45 
Steenccneds 18,018 17,518 9,804 
SEY a iWasveccuns 20,155 20,112 16,901 

270,799 265,362 139,389 














September 15, 1943 


OUTPUT OF GRANULAR 
FLOUR TAPERING OFF 


First Drop Since Inception Shown in 
July Production Figures 
of Census Bureau 


The first decline in production of 
granular flour for alcohol was shown in 
the July production records, the report 
of the Bureau of the Census for that 
month, just released, indicates. Both 
number of mills producing and the total 
output of the product were lower. 

July production was 1,332,363 sacks 
of 100 lbs, compared with 2,051,461 in 
June, which was the high month for out- 
put of the war product. Previously, the 
trend in production had been almost 
entirely upward. 

Previous arrangements for providing 
millers with government wheat for pro- 
duction of flour for alcohol were elimin- 
ited at the end of the government fiscal 
year in June, and the new production 
arrangements were less favorable than 
those in effect in the first half of the 
vear. 

Total production of granular flour 
since the program got under way offi- 
cially in January, 1943, has amounted to 
9,438,106 sacks, and. the program has 
used a total of 25,546,169 bus of wheat. 

In July, 37 mills reported production 
of granular flour, compared with 45 in 
June. The July figure was the small- 
est number of mills engaged in_ this 
production since March, when 35 par- 
ticipated. 

Granular flour production has pro- 
gressed as follows: 


——000's omitted—, 


Flour 

Wheat output, 

Month No. mills used, bus sacks 
en sae 37 3,536 1,332 
Ear a 45 5,637 2,051 
roe ee eo 43 4,859 1,823 
a eee a 40 3,762 1,373 
POMPOM occsvones 35 3,867 1,419 
February ....... 28 2,164 791 
Jamuary ......5% 18 1,781 648 


v ¥ 
Alcohol Still Needed 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Nothing short of 
termination of. the European phase of 
the war will cause a revision of the in- 
dustrial alcohol production program al- 
ready announced by the WPB, authari- 
tative observers indicate. 

Reduction in ordnance production that 
has already taken place will not affect 
the production program which calls for 
the manufacture of approximately 500,- 
000,000 gals of ethyl alcohol in the 12 
months that will end next July. 

Direct military and lend-lease require- 
ments for aleohol for 1943 will approxi- 
mate 95,000,000 gals. This includes alco- 
While this 
use constitutes the largest single outlet 
for ethyl alcohol, the synthetic rubber 
program is likely to exceed it in impor- 
tance after the turn of the year. 


hol for smokeless powder. 
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SPEAKERS’ LIST LINED UP 
FOR CHICAGO FOOD MEETING 


Three United States senators and a 
noted American author and farmer are 
announced as additional speakers who 
will address sessions of the National 
Food Conference to be held in the Hotel 
Sherman, Sept. 16 and 17. 

Senator Harlan D. Bushfield, of South 
Dakota, a member of the Senate com- 
mittee on agriculture and forestry, will 
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“SACK” RECEIVES OFFICIAL 
RECOGNITION 


Official recognition of the word 
“sack” as the standard terminology 
in describing the new 100-Ib basis 
for flour and mill products was given 
in the United States Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
report listing statistical data on the 
wheat ground and wheat milling 
products for July, when for the first 
time the term “barrel” was supplant- 
ed by “sacks” in describing produc- 
tion. No mention was made of 
“owts” or “hundredweights.” With 
the promulgation of the WPB order 
requiring the change-over from the 
barrel to the 100-Ilb basis, consider- 
able confusion was created in the 
trade as to the nomenclature of the 
new unit of measure. THE NortH- 
WESTERN MILLER entered its expedi- 
ent well before the change-over date 
and on April 7 suggested that “the 
easiest and most direct solution of 
the commercial language difficulty is 
merely to discontinue use of the 
archaic word ‘barrel,’ meaning 196 
Ibs, and use in its stead the explicit 
and accurately descriptive word 
‘sack,’ meaning 100 Ibs.” 





speak Thursday evening on the same 
program with Senator Ellison D. Smith 
of South Carolina, chairman of the Sen- 
ate committee. The five sessions of 
the conference will be presided over by 
Frank Gannett, newspaper publisher and 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the Cornell University board of trustees. 

Senator W. Lee O’Daniel of Texas 
will speak at the opening session of the 
conference on Thursday morning. At 
the afternoon meeting Thursday, Sena- 
tor Elmer Thomas of Oklahoma and 
Louis Bromfield, noted American author 
and Ohio farmer, are scheduled speak- 
ers. 

Five sessions are on the conference 
program, with prominent speakers ad- 
dressing the assemblage on every phase 
of the food field. Mr. Gannett said the 
Friday morning, Sept. 17, session will 
be devoted entirely to the problems 
confronting the homemaker and the con- 
sumer. Prominent nutrition 
will speak. 


experts 
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WPB BANS INDIVIDUAL SIZE 
CEREAL CONTAINERS, SEPT. 11 

WasHincton, D. C.—(Special)—The 
continuing tightness of the supply of 
wood pulp, reflecting itself in all paper 
lines, has caused WPB to ban further 
production of individual size cereal 
packages to be used singly or in mul- 
tiple assortments for the retail trade 
after Sept. 11, 1943. The prohibition 
does not apply to use of this type con- 
tainer to fill orders for armed forces 
or the restaurant trade. 

Inventory restrictions after Sept. 11 
will prevent any person from receiving 
any quantity of boxes which will in- 
crease his inventory of any particular 
box item to more than either 25 tons 
or a 90-day supply whichever is the 
larger. This ban does not include boxes 
which were in transit to him on or be- 
fore Sept. 11, 19438. 

Action taken under L-239, as amend- 
ed Sept. 10, 1943. 


JULY PRODUCTION OF FLOUR FALLS 
SLIGHTLY BELOW THAT OF 1942 


—_——p>—. 


Bureau of Census Reports. 17,299,595 Sacks Produced Compared 
With 17,786,973 Sacks Last Year—July Figure Above 
June Output of 16,432,618 Sacks 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—According to the 
report of the Bureau of the Census, 
17,299,595 sacks of wheat flour were pro- 
duced during July, compared with 16,- 
432,618 sacks the previous month and 
17,786,973 sacks for July, 1942. Of the 
1,013 mills for which reports were re- 
ceived during July, 988 accounted for 
204,548,631 sacks, or 93.7% of the total 
wheat flour production of 218,282,705 
sacks as shown by the returns of the 
biennial census of manufactures in 1939. 

Mills reporting for July, 1943, ground 
40,053,355 bus of wheat, operating at 
58.7% of a total daily capacity of 1,- 
133,644 sacks, and requiring 138.9 lbs of 
wheat for a sack of flour. 

The 1,018 mills reporting for June, 
1943, ground 37,892,935 bus of wheat, 
operating at 55.4% of a total daily ca- 
pacity of 1,140,595 sacks, and requiring 
138.4 lbs of wheat for a sack of flour. 

The 1,085 mills reporting for July, 
1942, ground 41,464,509 bus of wheat, 


operating at 60.4% of a total daily ca- 
pacity of 1,132,702 sacks, and requiring 
138.4 Ibs of wheat for a sack of flour. 

Of the July, 1943, total, Kansas pro- 
duced 17.2%, with 74 mills reporting 
production of 2,978,733 sacks of flour. 
New York produced 11.9% of the total, 
29 mills reporting 2,059,846 sacks pro- 
duced. Forty mills reported from Min- 
nesota, accounting for 11.5% of the 
total, 1,993,653 sacks. Missouri account- 
ed for 9% of the total, with 54 mills re- 
porting a production of 1,552,747 sacks. 
Texas produced 6.1% of the total, with 
34 mills reporting 1,061,840 sacks pro- 
duced. 

Ninety-one mills, with a daily capacity 
of 50,527 sacks, were idle in July and 
12 mills, with a daily capacity of 20,762 
sacks, were engaged exclusively in the 
production of granular flour. Thirty- 
seven of the 1,013 mills reported the 
production of 1,332,363 sacks of granu- 
lar flour. 


*~” * * 
CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 

In conformance with the War Production Board's establishment of the hundredweight 
as the official basic sales unit, supplanting the barrel of 196 Ibs, the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, beginning with its July report on flour production, has converted 
all current and comparative data to the hundredweight, or sack basis. 

The Department of Commerce announces statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling 
products by months. The figures for June are revised to include reports received since 
the preliminary bulletin for that month was issued. These returns include only mills which 
are now manufacturing at the rate of 9,800 or more sacks of flour annually. 

For July, 1943, 890 companies report 1,013 mills, of which 91, with daily capacity 
of 50,527 sacks, were idle. Of the 1,013 mills which reported detailed production data at 
the biennial census of manufactures, 1939, 998 accounted for 204,548,631 sacks, or 93.7% 
of the total wheat flour, 218,282,705 sacks, reported for that year. 

The wheat ground averaged 138.9 Ibs per sack of flour in July, 138.4 in June, 138.3 in 
May, 138.7 in April, 138.8 in March, 138.6 in February, 138.6 in January, 1943, 138.9 in De- 
cember, 139.3 in November, 139.1 in October, 139.3 in September, and 139.7 in August, 1942. 

The offal reported amounted to 39.4 lbs per sack of flour in July, 39.1 in June, 39.2 
in May, 39.4 in April, 39.5 in March, 39.3 in February, 39.2 in January, 1943, 39.6 in De- 
cember, 39.9 in November, 39.7 in October, 39.9 in September, and 40.1 in August, 1942. 


WHEAT GROUND AND WHEAT MILLING PRODUCTS BY MONTHS 
CROP YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1943 





- Production———, 
a ~ 
3 n 7) 
2 “ he = UJ 
- bod 2 2 % 83 
c sc A = ae ~ 
| S - o =o 
4 = 5 2 = $5 
g £ 5 7) o < a 
o to =] 2 aPA S te =? 
Ps ~ ~ = rs +] = 5 % > 
w s ¢ mA >a se ze 2 
= © 2 o =as t -2 
= = ad Bay aan se os 
Month and year = 4 S ra) ae w ® &”™ 
1943— 
Pere ee 1.013 40,053,355 17,299,595 682,256,842 1,133,644 138.9 58.7 
SN teabaveceeees 1,018 37,892,935 16,432,618 643,083,843 1,140,595 138.4 55.4 
eer re 1,022 35,482,034 15,390,996 603,658,505 1,140,567 138.3 54.0 
ML, -S a ceeveadsese 1,026 40,667,699 17,587,039 693,034,849 1,139,587 138.7 59.2 
BNO: eer vetsceuss 1.029 47,927,200 20,716,042 818,298,726 1,137,684 138.8 66.8 
WeRruary ..cccccs 1,048 44,236,042 19,168,741 752,936,024 1,129,191 138.6 70.7 
GOBUATY .cccscces 1,061 49,958,636 21,632,518 847,170,730 1,127,374 138.6 73.8 
1942— 
December ........ 1,068 46,069,002 19,897,508 787,629,290 1,127,813 138.9 67.9 
November .......- 1,07 43,306,561 18,652,334 743,560,286 1,129,771 139.3 68.8 
October ...0% Seco O06 47,703,035 20,574,492 817,013,614 1,130,654 139.1 67.4 
September ....... 1,080 44,562,783 19,195,188 765,128,022 1,131,047 139.3 67.9 
AUBUBt cccccccecs 1,082 40,919,613 17,577,149 705,516,288 1,135,105 139.7 59.6 
Pe benssccassaes 1,085 41,464,509 17,786,973 718,093,095 1,132,702 139.9 60.4 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR 775 IDENTICAL MILLSt 
Per ct. 
Lbs of Lbs of of ca- 
-—Production——., Daily wheat wheat offal pacity 
Wheat Wheat Wheat flourca- per sack per sack oper- 
ground, bus flour, sacks offal, lbs pacity, sacks of flour of flour ated 
Suly—1943 ......6% 39,034,747 16,873,958 664,031,994 1,065,581 138.8 39.4 60.9 
SOE sveevveune 40,516,752 17,399,036 700,023,969 1,047,336 139.7 40.2 63.9 
BOER bceceicess 39,556,223 17,040,285 683,172,612 1,035,307 139.3 40.1 63.3 
|. Pere 37,501,423 16,078,813 655,771,950 1,032,173 139.9 40.8 59.9 
Be Vesveeedas 37,432,007 15,943,653 664,040,059 1,020,300 140.9 41.6 62.5 
*GRANULAR FLOUR 
Mills Wheat Granular 
reporting ground, bus flour, sacks Offal, lbs 
PE cnvevssevoneceueseis 37 3,536,496 1,332,363 78,876,416 
SEM cc ce ssisierevsevene 45 5,636,532 2,051,461 133,744,872 
BE sesessdcveresecvesoes 43 4,859,106 1,823,214 114,906,252 
APF] 2. cccccccvccccceces 40 3,762,109 1,372,651 88,408,132 
BERPGR. cccccccccccccscces 35 3,866,545 1,419,316 90,074,347 
FODruary ...cccccccccces 28 2,164,206 791,019 50,902,482 
TOMUATY .ccccccccccccces 18 1,781,175 648,084 42,198,738 


*These figures not included in above production. 

+tThese mills produced 200,206,315 sacks of the total wheat flour production (218,282,705 
sacks) as shown by the returns of the biennial census of manufactures for 1939, and ac- 
counted for 97.5% of the wheat flour production reported for July, 1943 (17,299,595 sacks). 
During July, 1943, 55 mills, with capacity of 38,017 sacks, were idle and 7 mills, with 
capacity of 15,533 sacks, produced only granular flour. Since Jan. 1, 1943, 5 mills have 
been reported as out of business, 3 as destroyed by fire, and 1 as dismantled. The total 
capacity of these 9 mills was given as 4,702 sacks. 
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Wasuinoron, D. C.—No 
reported in the 

United States 
Department of Agriculture, with total 


change of 
any significance was 
wheat forecast of the 
wheat production estimated at 834,957,- 
000 bus on Sept. 1, compared with 834,- 
894,000 a month earlier and 981,327,000 
bus last year. However, improved con- 
ditions in the principal corn producing 
states boosted the corn outlook to 2,- 
985,267,000 bus, compared with 2,874,- 
711,000 bus a month earlier and a pro- 
duction of 3,175,154,000 bus a year ago. 

Winter wheat production this year is 
forecast at 533,857,000 bus, compared 
with 703,253,000 last year, and 550,181,- 
000, the 10-year average. 

Spring wheat production is indicated 
as 801,100,000 bus, compared with a fore- 
cast of 301,037,000 bus a month ago, 
278,074,000 produced last year, and a 
10-year average production of 188,231,- 
000, 

Durum wheat production, included in 
spring wheat, is indicated as 36,387,000 
bus, compared with 37,203,000 indicated 
a month ago, 44,660,000 last year, and a 
10-year average of 26,992,000, 

Production of oats is indicated as 
1,145,060,000 bus, compared with 1,189,- 
546,000 indicated a month ago, 1,358,730,- 
000 produced last year and a 10-year 
average production of 1,018,783,000, 

The indicated production of other im- 
portant crops, with comparative figures 
for production as forecast a month ago, 
production last year, and the 10-year, 
1932-41, average production, follow: 


Shipping Improved... 





<> 
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WHEAT FORECAST UNCHANGED 
BUT CORN ESTIMATE BOOSTED 


—_—_—<o> —— 
Total Wheat Production of 834,957,000 Bus Indicated in Official 
Survey—Corn Forecast Raised to 2,985,267,000 Bus 
—Other Feeds Off Slightly 


Barley, 333,282,000 bus; 348,848,000, 
426,150,000 and 243,373,000; rye, 33,314,- 
000; 33,314,000, 57,841,000 and 38,589,000; 
buckwheat, 8,472,000 bus; 8,294,000, 6,- 
687,000 and 7,029,000; flaxseed, 54,720,- 
000 bus; 54,831,000, 40,660,000 and 14,- 
226,00; rice, 71,217,000 bus; 70,776,000, 
66,363,000 and 47,334,000; all sorghums 
(for grain), 102,495,000 bus; 124,350,- 
000, 107,245,000 and 61,294,000. 

Soybeans (for beans), 208,763,000 bus; 
200,328,000, 209,559,000 and 51,571,000; 
peanuts, 2,801,515,000 Ibs; 2,986,450,000, 
2,206,935,000 and 1,214,777,000. 

Indicated corn production in leading 


states: 
Final, 
Sept. 1 Aug. 1 1942 
Ce. voseenesonene 163,875 144,900 185,752 
ERGIOMM cc cccccrss 209,136 191,708 216,702 
BURSON vt cece sece 433,026 393,660 433,438 
Minnesota 227,341 216,767 207,190 





TOWR ncccccscccccs 630,344 31,796 








Missouri 133,045 ,899 
Nebraska . - 180,114 2,708 
Kansas ..... ,060 
Oklahoma 35,631 
SY ko ain wele eae 3.561 
Indicated oats production: 
CHAD cbc cee weaecses 30,024 35,028 51,824 
SN. x00 64008 00% 33,396 35,574 53,428 
PERT ETE 113,632 115,328 141,320 
Wisconsin ........ 100,780 96,940 100,577 
Minnesota ........ 138,464 157,936 177,567 
Co Se ei 189,345 189,345 201,435 
Pree res 5 i 52,846 59,427 
North Dakota 74,410 74,925 
South Dakota $2,122 35,700 
Nebraska ........+ 69,927 58,278 
TY Pereererey 15,766 416,232 
Oklahoma ........ 21,996 21,966 23,940 
STORRS .ccesviosese 15,694 15,694 11,210 


Spring wheat production, other than 
durum: 


Minnesota ........ 14,601 16,485 18,388 
North Dakota + 118,131 118,131 112,180 
South Dakota 74,464 79,118 90,400 
Montana ...sccceos 51,996 50,758 39,052 
Washington ...... 25,088 22,528 8,268 





Quota Restrictions Lifted on 
New Burlaps for Flour, Feed 


Wasiuinetron, D. C.—Quota_ restric- 
tions on acceptance of new burlap bags 
for flour, feed, grain and seeds have 
been removed by the War Production 
Board in an amendment to the textile 
bag order, M-221, issued Sept. 11. The 
move reflects an improvement in the 
supply of burlap. In a companion ac- 
tion, WPB revoked M-221-a, provisions 
of which would have conflicted with the 
amended order. 

The terms of the amended order pro- 
vide that the restrictions are lifted for 
the balance of 1943. 

Under the previous regulation, pack- 
ing of flour and feed in new burlap was 
limited to 100% of 1941 use. Packing 
of seed and grain in burlap was limited 
to 70%. There are now no quota re- 
strictions on acceptance of new burlap 
for these products. In the new order, 
salt is given a 100% quota, previously 
the quota was zero. 

Prohibitions against the use of used 
raw sugar bags have been relaxed except 
for No. 1 burlap sugar bags. Previous- 
ly this order provided that textile bags 
used for packing raw sugar could ‘only 
be sold for this use. 


Certain additional bag sizes are au- 


thorized under the amended order; one 
half bushel sizes for hybrid seed corn 
and 3-bu size for cottonseed. 

The loosening of the burlap supply 
results improvement in the 
shipping situation, both from the point 
of view of submarine menace control 


from an 


and shortened shipping lanes through the 
Mediterranean. However, the bag de- 
mand will probably continue brisk as 
overseas movement of agricultural com- 
modities is heavy. 

This does not mean that greater quan- 
tities of burlap will be released, however. 
The major part of the goods available 
are heavyweights and release of light- 
weights will be limited. 

The earlier ban on use of new burlap 
bags for refined sugar, tankage and 
fertilizer is continued. 

M-22l-a temporarily assigned higher 
bag quotas to western grain and seed 
producers. Since quotas are now re- 
moved, there is no need for it. 

With the revocation of M-22l-a the 
ban on dealer’s use of farmers’ certifi- 
cates as basis for priority on burlap 
bags, when these certificates have been 
received after Aug: 16, 1943, expires. 
Amendment to M-221 as of Sept. 11 


makes applicable all WPB priority regu- 
lations, including PR 19. 
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ADVERTISING CAMPAIGNS SET 

New York, N. Y.—Following a re- 
cent sales meeting, Best Foods, Inc., has 
announced plans for six major advertis- 
ing campaigns tying in with the govern- 
ment’s wartime nutrition and conserva- 
tion programs with promotion of its 
products. 
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WAGE FREEZE RULES FOR 
SMALL CONCERNS CHANGED 


Wasuinctron, D. C.—Some relief for 
small companies in the matter of wage 





freezing has ben granted by the War 
Labor Board, but the change is hedged 
about with many restrictions. 

Employers of 30 or fewer employees 
have been granted the privilege of mak- 
ing limited wage and salary increases 
without WLB approval, subject to the 
following conditions: 

a. That the increase to any individual 
shall not exceed 10c per straight time 
hour and the total increase to all em- 
ployees does not exceed an average of 
5e per straight time hour for all em- 
ployees in the establishment. 

b. That the increase is not made the 
basis for an application to the board for 
increases to eliminate intra-plant inequi- 
ties. 

c. That the increase does not result in 
a rate for the job that exceeds the high- 
est rate paid by the employer between 
July 1, 1942, and June 30, 1943, for jobs 
of similar skill and responsibility. 

d. That the increase does not appre- 
ciably increase production costs or lead 
to an application for an increase in the 
company’s ceiling prices. 

e. That the increase is not contrary to 
any of the terms of a collective bargain- 
ing agreement. 

Probably not very many small mills 
will be able to adjust their wages under 
this new regulation because of the limi- 
tation in item (c). 
regulation is worth looking into in those 


However, the new 


cases where small mills are having diffi- 
culty in keeping their employees satis- 
fied. 

The restrictions are such that  prob- 
ably only in a limited number of cases 
can the adjustments be made. 
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J. N. CHISAM WITH KING MILLING CO. 
Pirrsrietp, Inu.—J. N. Chisam, for- 
merly with the Boonville (Mo.) Mills 
Co., now is superintendent for the M. D. 
King Milling Co., Pittsfield. Mr. Chisam 
assumed his new position Sept. 1. 
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TRIO OF FEED MEN BUY 
EXCELSIOR MILLING CO. 


Minn.—E, J. Dough- 
erty, of the Newsome Feed & Grain 
Co., Louisville, Ohio, W. T. Chapman, 
Midland Hay & Seed Co., and J. R. 
Stuart, Reliance Feed Co., have pur- 
chased the 





MIN NBAPOLIS, 


business of the Excelsior 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, from the estate 
of the late Frank J. Kovarik. The new 
owners will take possession Oct. 1, and 
will incorporate under the company’s 
old name, retaining the present person- 
nel. The Excelsior company was found- 
ed by Mr. Kovarik, and did an extensive 
jobbing business in flour and feed under 
private brands. 


Sentember 15, 1943 


PENNSYLVANIA GROUP 
WILL HEAR McCONNELL 


—~<p>— 


Herman Steen Also Will Speak on Pro. 
gram of Harrisburg Meeting 
on Sept. 17 


J. A. McConnell, Ithaca, N. Y., chair 
man of the Feed Industry Council, and 
Herman Steen, Chicago, vice president 
of the Millers National Federation, ar 
among the speakers who will address 
the annual convention of the Pennsy! 
vania Millers and Feed Dealers Asso 
ciation at the Penn-Harris Hotel, Har 
risburg, Pa., Sept. 17. 

The one-day meeting is divided by 
tween flour milling and feed manufactu: 
ing problems. In addition to Mr. M: 
Connell’s address there will be a roun:|! 
table discussion of feeding problems ji 
the afternoon, the panel for which wi!! 
consist of R. V. Boucher, Professor |: 
H. Olmstead, Professor L. C. Madisi 
and Professor John Vandervort, all froi 
the Pennsylvania State College. 

H. A. Menchey, Lancaster, Pa., pres.- 
dent of the association, will lead a roun.| 
table discussion of flour milling pro! 
lems in the morning. Subjects to 
discussed include the flour enrichmet 
program, delivery problems affecting tlie 
industry, the influence of priorities «n 
the milling and feeding industries ai 
the bag situation. 

At the noon luncheon Hon. Williain 
S. Livengood, Jr., Secretary of Intern! 
Affairs, Commonwealth of Pennsylvani:, 
will discuss “The Meaning of Constiti- 
tion Day.” An social gei- 
together will be held at the conclusion 
of the convention in the afternoon. 


informal 
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“SOYBEANS” IS PROGRAM TOPIC 

Dr. J. W. Hav- 
ward, Director of Food and Nutritional 
Research, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Archer-Daniels-Midland (o., 
Minneapolis, will be the principal spexk 
District 4, 
Association of Operative Millers, to he 
held at the Nicollet Hotel here on ‘ie 
Sept. 24. The subject of 
Dr. Hayward’s talk will be “Soybean 
Past, Present and Future.” 


er at the fall meeting of 


evening of 


The meeting will begin with a dinner 
at 6 o'clock, 
ranged by R. J. 
Finch. 


The program is being 
S. Carter and R. M. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN FEED WHEAT 
REACHES SEATTLE BY BARGE 


PorrLanp, Orecon.—The CCC brou-|it 





one barge load of feed wheat into S« 
tle last week from Vancouver, B. \', 
and is attempting to arrange for | 1- 
loading at San Francisco. The Sea’ ‘le 
barge arrival brought in 3,500 tons °f 
Canadian wheat, but lack of tra‘ 
prevents it moving out of that territ: 
Further shipments are expected to © 
made as CCC has bought a large amo: "t 
of Canadian wheat to be brought i: 
coast points. It is shipping Canad 
feed wheat into southern Idaho 
Utah by rail in substantial quantities °' 
the present time. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
IOWA WAR CONFERENCE 
Iowa.—The Western 
Grain & Feed Association will hold 4 
war conference in Des Moines, Nov. -> 
29. This was decided upon at a mect- 
ing of the board last week. 


Des Mornes, 
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FDA CHARGES SCHULZE 
WITH BREAD RETURNS 


Notice of Suspension Served on Chicago 
Bakeries and Four Salesmen— 
Too Many Varieties 
I1u.—The Bak- 
eries Corp., operating in Chicago as the 


CHICAGO, Interstate 
Schulze Baking Co., was charged with 
violation of the federal government’s 
bread distribution order, in a notice of 
suspension proceedings served on the 
corporation’s officials, Sept. 8, by the 
War Food Administration. 

Two Chicago Schulze plants and four 
of the baking company’s driver sales- 
men are involved. According to the 
charges, the baking company has con- 
tinued to accept the return of bakery 
products sold to retail stores and has 
continued to manufacture and distribute 
more varieties of bread than permitted 
under the bread distribution order. 

Defendants in the action are the In- 
terstate Bakeries Corp. north side plant, 
1435 Webster Avenue, and south side 
plant, 40 East Garfield Boulevard, Chi- 
cago, Ill; and driver-salesmen John 
Westermeier, Louis Vanderlaan, Tony 
Liano and F. Carlson. 

Under the suspension proceedings, the 
bakery firm is required to file a written 
answer or ask for an oral hearing. The 
purpose is to determine whether a sus- 
pension order should be issued by WFA, 
prohibiting the baking company from 
receiving, delivering or using bakery 
products or any other material subject 
to priority or allocation control of the 
War Food Administration. 

The bread order, known as Food Dis- 
tribution Order No. 1, was put into 
effect in order to effect large savings 
of food products and conserve man- 
power, WFA officials stated. 

“We feel sure that the baking indus- 
try as a whole wishes to co-operate in 
achieving the objectives of the bread 
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order, both in conserving labor and in 
the saving of food products needed for 
a successful prosecution of the war,” 
said E. O. Pollock, regional FDA direc- 
tor, who instituted the 
against the Schulze firm. “The consign- 
ment selling of bread has been one of 
the most wasteful practices of the bak- 
ing industry, annually resulting in the 
diversion for human consumption of bak- 
ery products containing 4,500,000 Ibs of 
dried skim milk, 6,000,000 Ibs of sugar, 
5,500,000 Ibs of shortening and hundreds 
of millions of pounds of flour,” Mr. 
Pollock added. 

“We have vital need for every pound 
of food and it is the intention of the 
federal government, with the co-opera- 
tion of the baking industry, to eliminate 
waste of valuable food products in the 
industry,” he said. 

For some time FDA has been threat- 
ening action against bakers for accepting 
stale returns, a practice that has not 
disappeared completely since it was out- 
lawed last January. This is the first 
official notice of legal action. 

WFA officials said a temporary re- 
straining order had been obtained in 
federal court in 


proceeding 


Kansas City several 
weeks ago to stop Interstate from mak- 
ing more than the stipulated varieties 
of bread in its bakeries there. 
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RECAPITALIZATION PLAN APPROVED 
New York, N. Y.—At a special meet- 
ing held on Sept. 9, stockholders of 
Standard Brands, Inc., approved the 
recapitalization plan, the effect of which 
is to reduce the authorized and issued 
shares of common stock on the basis of 
one share of new stock for four shares 
of the present common stock. There 
were 9,573,246 shares for the plan and 
615,586 shares against. James S. Adams, 
president, stated that the representation 
at the meeting was larger than at any 
previous stockholders’ meeting in the 
history of the company, and that the 
votes of the majority of all the stock- 
holders were in favor of the plan. 





CCC Feed Wheat Sales Exceed 
Purchases But Relief Expected 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—CCC purchases 
of Canadian and domestic wheat are less 
than half of current sales and unless 
the federal buying program is stepped 
up sharply, supplies will soon be at 
dangerously low levels. However, im- 
ports of wheat by rail from Canada are 
expected to increase materially this 
month and in October, although the 
problem of transportation remains acute 
and a hindrance to the movement of 
substantial supplies. 

According to the CCC, stocks of wheat 
owned by the corporation as of Aug. 31 
amounted to 134,000,000 bus, with gov- 
ernment sales of wheat for feed during 
July and August totaling 88,000,000 bus. 
CCC purchases of Canadian and domes- 
tic wheat from July 1 through Sept. 7 
amounted to only 20,486,492 bus, with 
Canada supplying 12,573,000 bus of the 
total. 

Canadian imports so far are about as 
anticipated, CCC officials said. Only 
light receipts were reported as coast- 
Wise shipping from Canada’s west coast 
is limited, and Great Lakes shipments 
ate already overburdened, in addition 


to the competition for the boxcars. 

Sales of wheat for feed, estimated 
earlier at approximating 50,000,000 bus 
a month, fell short of that amount in 
July and August, partly because sales 
were not resumed in July until the 12th 
or 13th of that month. Sales for each 
month were about equal, amounting to 
44,000,000 bus, CCC officials said. 

The CCC stocks of 184,000,000 bus 
were reported to Washington from the 
four regional directors in Kansas City, 
Chicago, Minneapolis and Portland, Ore- 
gon. 

¥ ¥ 
Feed Wheat Program Fading 

Kansas Ciry, Mo.—The feed wheat 
program for processors and for feed 
manufacturers. is rapidly drying up. 
Feed mixers apparently have little or 
no chance to buy feed wheat and rumor 
is that the CCC insists on not more than 
10 days’ supply in these hands. Flour 
millers are going out of the feed wheat 
grinding business as fall flour produc- 
tion climbs, labor supply limits opera- 
tions and the program itself becomes 
thinner. 
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* NEW OFFICERS OF SOYBEAN ASSOCIATION * 











J. E. Johnson (center), of Champaign, IIl., newly elected president of the 
American Soybean Association, is shown engaged in conversation with Howard 
Roach (left), of Plainfield, Iowa, the new vice president of the association, and 
George M. Strayer (right), of Hudson, Iowa, who was re-elected secretary of the 
organization at its war conference held in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Sept. 5-7. 





Opening Up of Shipping Routes 
to Boost Flour for Lend-Lease 


Wasuincton, D. C.—With the sur- 
render of Italy and the opening up of 
the Mediterranean shipping routes, the 
Allies have been moving larger quan- 
tities of the bulkier food products such 
as flour and cereal products, meats and 
sugar, Food Distribution Administra- 
tion officials point out. 

The WFA, in its regular monthly 
statement, reported that it had delivered 
1,250,000,000 Ibs 


other agricultural commodities to ship- 


about of food and 
side during July for export to allied 
Reflecting a steady im- 
provement in shipping conditions, July 


fighting fronts. 


deliveries for shipment were the largest 
for any month since the beginning of 
lend-lease operations in March, 1941. 
totaled 6,250,000,000 Ibs 
during the first seven months of 1943. 
For the year as a whole it is expected 
that about 10% of our total food sup- 
ply will be sent abroad under lend-lease. 
Last year the United States provided 
our allies with about 6% of our supply. 
In reporting increased deliveries dur- 
ing July, FDA officials emphasized that 
the quantities for allied shipment fall 
within allocations made earlier on the 
These al- 
into consideration the 
needs of all groups entitled to a share of 
the total United States food supply. 
Detailed figures on grain and cereal 


Deliveries 


basis of prospective supplies. 
locations take 





HIGH GRADE WHEAT 
FOR FEED 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Because of 
the advance in the wheat futures 
market, the Commodity Credit Corp. 
has found itself unable to buy 
lower grades of wheat at less than 
the loan basis, but it could acquire 
the better grades of milling wheat, 
of 14@1414% protein. The agency, 
consequently, has confined its buying 
to the latter qualities. The CCC pur- 
chases go intd the feed wheat re- 
serves, and are not available for 
flour milling purposes, 


products delivered for shipment during 
July and from Jan, 1, 1943, follow: 


(Stated in pounds) 
Jan. 1 to July 
Commodity July 31, 1943 
Barley, pearl ..... me 801,670 6,173,610 





Biscuits (hardbread) 3,512,448 12,594,400 
Buckwheat cereal ... 180,000 180,000 
Concentrated cereal 
eee ee 120,000 2,738,904 
OOOH: BUTS: ic cicces 2,536,660 1,985,300 
Cracked wheat ..... 7,704,300 24,132,170 
Grains—Barley ...... 9,294,877 9,384,477 
Ce vgb-ees Sac 8 4 Os 13,357,120 
| PPTrrree rer eeie 259,900 
WP 64 49:0-00 se Kea% 12,099,700 
Flour—Rye ......e0. 6,128,520 
.. . Seorreree rene 94,077,649 
ee ee 12,467 
SEE +0450 6000 eR a 04 50 301,400 
APA re ee 12,800 
TORE COPOR) i ccsccccss 2,397,070 7 
Bice, MUNIOM on csceces 28,707,760 1 
ee 9,727,005 2 
191,531,346 8 5 
BOPRORME 2cscccccvecs 7,680,960 
Soya flour and grits... 15, ,520 








23,384,480 112,112,372 
¥ ¥ 
No Food Problem Yet in Italy 

Wasuincton, D. C.—In the light of 
information available to the Office of 
Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation Oper- 
ations, no tremendous need for food to 
stave off starvation in Italy is foreseen. 
It is expected that Italy will be put 
back on its feet easier than any other 
European country provided the Germans 
do not make it a battleground. The 
immediate relief task in Italy is said to 
be an army job, with military govern- 
ment taking over the administrative du- 
ties in supervising civilian life. The 
problem of feeding Italy may turn out 
to be largely a matter of helping Italians 
distribute effectively its own available 
food supplies, OFRRO officials have in- 

dicated. 
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CCC WILL SELL GRAIN BINS 
TO FARMERS, ELEVATORS 


John Kasper, chairman of the North 
Dakota AAA committee, is credited with 
the announcement that the CCC will sell 
or lease steel and wooden grain bins to 
farmers and elevator companies, in or- 
der to solve the acute storage situation. 
Prices on steel bins range from $140 
to $459 each. 
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FLOUR BUYING SHOWS UPSWING AT 
SEVERAL MARKETS, OTHERS DULL 


—p—. 
Fairly Heavy Sales Reported at Buffalo and Chicago—Minneapolis 
Spring Wheat Mills Out of Market on High Gluten 
Flour as Prices Hit Ceiling 


Flour buying has shown an upswing 
at several markets during the past week, 
and some report fairly heavy sales. The 
situation is not general, however, and 
many markets continue dull. 

Spring wheat mills are out of the 
market on high glu- 
ten flour at Minne- 
apolis as prices have 
reached the ceiling. 
Standard 
and some 


patents 
lower 
grades are also at, or near, the ceilings, 
but the trade is unwilling to pay the 
Sales last week amounted to 96% 


of capacity, compared with 135% a week 


price. 


earlier and 225% a year ago in the cor- 
responding period. There is continued 
pressure on the market from the army 
for quick shipment flour for export, but 
other shipping directions are spotted. 
The baking trade is well covered for 
the time being. 

Sales are slow in the Southwest, al- 
though there is a continuing demand 
from bakers for quotations, and some 
booking goes on as news stimulates t!- 
terest. The sales figure for last week 
was 384% of capacity, compared with 
36% for the previous week and 149% in 
the same week a year ago. Family busi- 
ness: is light, as most buyers. still have 
stocks on hand. 

The trade, both bakery and family, 
is in the market again at Buffalo, and 
orders for volumes 


fairly substantial 


$$ —_—____—_—__ 


have been placed. The trade seems well 
booked ahead for 120 days, but indica- 
tions are that further heavy contracts 
might be expected. Directions are very 
heavy, spring clears firm and the foreign 
situation the same. 

Interest by both jobbers and bakers 
on a moderate scale at other eastern 
markets has developed a very fair vol- 
ume of business, 

Buyers at Chicago are showing more 
interest, with business chiefly in two and 
three car lots. Family demand continues 
good, but deliveries are better than sales. 
Shipping directions are good. 

Interior Pacific Coast 
report excellent bookings to the Middle 
West and Southeast. Coast mill sales 
limited, 


mills on the 


continue being confined prin- 
cipally to local business. 
PRODUCTION 
Flour production dropped during the 
past week, with the total output of the 
mills reporting to Tue Norruwestern 
Miuier, accounting for 73% of the na- 
tion’s output of flour, amounting to 2,- 
994,757 sacks (cwt), compared with 3,- 
270,958 in the previous week and 2,648,- 
070 in the similar period a year ago. 
I'wo years ago the figure was 2,888,252 
sacks (cwt) and three years ago 2,806,- 
720. The Northwest produced 49,000 
sacks less than in the week preceding, 
the Southwest 70,000, Buffalo 48,000, the 
north Pacific Coast 74,000 and the cen- 
tral and southeastern states 45,000. 





NEW TRADE IN FEEDSTUFFS MARKETS 
CONTINUES LIMITED 


iiiiiiinties 
Offerings of All Kinds Remain Scarce—All Sales at Full Ceiling 
Levels—Rain in Some Kansas Localities Revives 
Pastures—Index Figure Unchanged 


New trade in feedstuffs markets re- 
mains extremely limited as offerings of 
all kinds continue searce. Those sales 
which do take place are at full ceiling 
levels. The general situation on wheat 
feeds is the same as has prevailed for 
some time; that is, 
a ready demand is 
present and unlim- 
ited quantities could 
be booked at full 
ceiling levels but 
only limited amounts are available. The 
same situation prevails in oil seed meals. 










Prices 
About the 


Same 


Seattered bookings are made by crush- 
ers but such bookings take care of only 
a fraction of the demand which prevails. 
The index number for the week is little 
188.5 compared with 188.6 
for the previous week and 159.4 for the 
corresponding week last year. 

Millfeed production holds at about the 
previous week’s level with a total out- 
put of about 82,200 indicated at the 
principal milling centers. This com- 
pares with 82,600 tons for the previous 
week and 83,200 tons for the corre- 
sponding week last year. 

At Minneapolis there are dozens of 
buyers for every lot offered and the 


changed at 


limited tonnages which are booked cover 
only a fraction of the demand which 
The little new business which 
is written is mainly for deferred ship- 
ment and booked on a basis of ceiling 
prices at the time of shipment. 

No change has taken place at Chicago 
with the situation there as strong as 


prevails. 


bran are 
flour 
middlings, and red dog continue excep- 
tionally scarce. 

Supplies of all feeds are extremely 
scarce at Kansas City. The extremely 
dry weather conditions which have pre- 
vailed in the Southwest during recent 
weeks have been relieved by rains in 
some localities, which has revived pas- 
tures and insure later grazing of winter 
wheat. Millfeed offerings in the Kansas 
City trade area are very limited. Scat- 
tered small lots of bran appear in mer- 
chandising channels but the heavier feeds 
are entirely off the car lot market. De- 
liveries of these kinds against old con- 
tracts are badly delinquent. 

At Buffalo offerings of wheat feeds 
continue far below trade needs. Pro- 
duction has stepped up slightly to about 
60% of capacity and allocations are 


Occasional cars of 
traded but 


ever. 


standard middlings, 


somewhat larger. There is no accumu- 
lation of stocks and prices hold firmly at 
ceiling levels. 

There is no change in the general 
marketing situation on oil seed cakes 
and meals. Scattered bookings of lin- 
seed meal are still made by crushers 
but these are few and far between and 
take care of only a small percentage of 
the urgent inquiry which prevails. As 
a result of discussions at the recent 
Washington feed conference, it is prob- 
able that 10% of crushers’ monthly pro- 
duction will be set aside for emergency 
distribution. This feature will probably 
be included in the new CCC processors’ 
contracts which are expected to be is- 
sued soon. Receipts of flaxseed have 
gradually gained in volume and enough 
is now coming in to insure capacity 
run of linseed crushers at Minneapolis. 

The ground and cracked grain feeds 
are all in active request with prices 
firmly held even though feed grain mar- 
kets show a slight downward reaction. 
Grinding capacity is well sold ahead. 
This feature along with labor shortage 
at many plants tends to limit offerings 
and bookings. Ground wheat is quoted 
at $43@44 ton, ground oats at $56.50, 
ground barley at $54.50, and ground 
rye at $45,50, f.o.b. Minneapolis, in sacks. 
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Renegotiation of Flour 
Contracts Opposed 


@ Millers Federation Seeks 
Change in Law Relieving Mills 
of Refiguring Requirements 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Because of the 


time involved and mass of statistics 
required in the renegotiation of govern- 
ment flour contracts, the Millers Nation- 
al Federation is supporting changes in 
the law which would be intended to re- 
lieve mills of the necessity of having 
their contracts refigured. 

The results of the first case in which 
renegotiation of a flour contract was 
carried out is reported by the federation. 


6a 


In this instance the miller was “in- 
vited” some months ago to renegotiate 
his sales of government flour last year 
and subsequently was required to fur- 
nish the renegotiation officers with a vast 
amount of financial and other data con- 
Then 
there were some conferences and last 


week the miller was informed that he 


cerning his company’s business. 


does not owe the government anything. 

Presumably the same result will come 
from the 20 or so other cases in which 
mills are having last year’s sales of 
army and navy flour renegotiated, the 
federation believes. This may be an 
optimistic comment because in some in- 
stances the ideas of the army and navy 
representatives as to the basis upon 
which renegotiation proceedings should 
be handled are certainly open to chal- 
lenge. On the other hand, almost all 
sales of flour to government agencies 
are on a_ sufficiently low basis that a 
miller out to find it possible to develop 
proof that the government is not en- 
titled to any kick-back. The worst 
phase of renegotiation, so far as the 
flour milling industry is concerned, is 
the vast amount of time required by 
mill accountants and executives to build 
up the fact in each individual case that 
the government is not entitled to take 
back any money which was paid for pur- 
chases of flour. 

Consequently, there is a very general 
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demand for revision of the renegotiation 
a number of particulars and 
some of the proposed changes even have 
The law is fairly 
likely to be changed to some extent and 
it is hoped that the revisions will be 
sufficient to eliminate flour mills from 
those which have contracts renegotiated. 

While there may be sound reasons for 
renegotiating munitions 
and other commodities produced under 
similar 


law in 


government sanction. 


contracts for 
circumstances, the government 
cannot hope to recover much if anything 
at all on purchases of goods offered })y 
large numbers of bidders and awarded 
to the lowest bidder. 

The federation asks millers to keep 
the association advised as to the prog- 
ress of their respective cases. 
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OPA PLANS CHANGE IN 
POLICY ENFORCEMENT 


—~<p— 


New Plan to “Consult and Advise” With 
Offenders Before Taking Action 
to Penalize Them 





Wasuinoron, D. C.—Basic changes in 
the enforcement policies of the Office of 
Price Administration are under consi<- 
eration, it was learned Sept. 8, but no 
final decision has been made on the or- 
ganizational changes necessary to effect 
the plan to “consult and advise” with 
offenders before taking action to penalize 
them. 
Chester Bowles, OPA general 
ager, reflected the trend recently when 
he said he thought OPA ought to have 
“a very strong and very definite divic- 


man- 


ing line between compliance and en 
forcement.” 

OPA officials who have seen prelimin- 
ary drafts of the new program to en- 
force OPA regulations said it follows 
“pretty closely” the lines laid down by 
Mr. Bowles. Emphasis in the new 
set-up will be on “consulting and advis- 
ing” with industry and merchants to 
obtain compliance by co-operation, rath- 
er than the use of stronger methods ex- 
cept in aggravated cases. 

The plan for an educational appro.wch 
as opposed to strict surveillance has 
caused a sharp cleavage in OPA, it was 
learned, and at least one recent resigia- 
tion of a regional official was attributed 


to the shift in policy. 
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FRED R. FISHER ACCEPTS STATE POST 

Mapison, Wis.—Fred R. Fisher, ho 
disposed of his interest in the partner- 
ship of Fisher & Fallgatter, Waup:ca, 
last week, has been appointed a memver 
of the state grain and warehouse ¢i- 
mission to replace Clarence Grace, >1- 
perior, whose term expired last Fel ru- 
ary. Mr. Fisher’s term expires in Fv!) 
ruary, 1946. 
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CANADIAN GRAIN IMPORTS 
SWELL DULUTH RECEIP!S 
DutvutnH, Minn.—Imports of Canadi:n 
grain last week totaled 1,519,580 bus, 
with wheat comprising 969,235 bushc's, 
oats, 239,195 and barley 311,150. ‘Tiils 
in-movement and domestic arrivals 
sulted in bulding up local elevator stocks 
1,286,000 bus in spite of a good shipping 
movement. However, boats were 110t 
available for any large volume of grin 
and rail lines were called upon to move 
the bulk of the week’s shipping, hauling 
1,676,000 bus of the 2,174,000 moved out. 
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WHEAT PRICES FIRM 
AND SLIGHTLY HIGHER 


Heavy Demand for Feed Wheat—Possibil- 
ity of Increased Use for Foreign 
Relief Keep Market Strong 


The wheat futures markets have 


edged slightly higher, following the ca- 


pitulation of Italy. Some strength has 


been derived from firmness in cash 


values. Heavy domestic consumption 
of feed wheat and the possibility of in- 
creased demands on 


foodstuffs for liber- 


ated nations are 
dominating influ- 
ences. 

Harvesting and 
threshing of spring wheat have been 
delayed by showers in the northern 
plain states and the northern Rocky 
Mountains and considerable combining 


and threshing remain to be done in the 
Red River of the North Valley. Only 
about half of the winter wheat has been 
harvested in the later districts in Wash- 
wheat is ripening 


ington, but spring 


rapidly. Preparation for seeding winter 
wheat for the 1944 crop is making good 
headway except in dry areas in the 
middle Atlantic states, the lower Ohio 
Valley and the middle and _ southern 
plains. Showers, however, have condi- 
tioned the soil in many places in the 
southern plains. 

In the Canadian prairie provinces har- 
vesting is well advanced and a good 
percentage of threshing has been com- 
pleted in Manitoba. 
a number of points but is not expected 
to materially affect yields. 


mates now place the spring wheat crop 


Frost occurred at 
Trade esti- 


in the three provinces at between 270,- 
000,000 and 280,000,000 bus. 

In western Europe wheat yields are 
reported only fair to good but a record 
harvest is indicated in the United King- 
dom. Beginning Sept. 1, English mill- 
ers are mixing only 714% of imported 
with 10% previously. 
Wheat harvesting is reported good in 


flour compared 


the Balkan states with a record crop 
indicated in Turkey. In the Balkan 
countries wheat export prospects have 
been reduced by less favorable prospects 
for corn because of dry weather. The 
Russian-British Ministry of Economic 
Warfare reports that the production of 
grain in the Ukraine during the German 
occupation is far below expectations 
and barely sufficient for the population. 
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Hessian Fly a Menace to 
WHEAT PRODUCTION 


in South Central Kansas 
Wicnrra, Kawnsas—The extent of 
damage from the Hessian fly in south 
central Kansas in the last two 
has greatly reduced the production of 
wheat, according to A. 


years 


H. Stephenson, 
county farm agent here. Using Sedg- 
wick County, of which he is agent, as 
an example, he showed that the average 
Wheat production in 1942 was 9 bus an 
acre and in 1943 11.7 bus an acre, while 
the normal is 14.8 bus an acre. The 
decrease from normal yield was almost 
entirely due to Hessian fly, he said, and 
in 1943 it cost the farmers of this coun- 
ty about $1,000,000. 

In this area wheat must not be seeded 
prior to Oct. 10 if the farmers are to 
be guaranteed against the fly and vol- 
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unteer wheat must be eradicated. In 
the last two years the fly has gained a 
very effective foothold in this area after 


a number of years of light infestation. 
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NO CHANGE IN FEED FUTURES 
Millfeed show no 

Prices continue at ceiling, with a heavy 





futures change. 


demand on hand. Bids fail to bring out 
any offerings. The trade is taking care 
of requirements in a limited way from 
light offerings of the cash feed. 
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LONG-AWAITED BURLAP 
CONTRACT RECEIVED 


Details Not Made Public, But It Is Con- 
sidered Acceptable—Trade Occupied 
With Its Operation Methods 





New York, N. Y. 
awaited copies of the contract between 
the government and the trade for han- 
dling the 700,000,000-yard purchase of 
burlap has absorbed all interest in this 
market. 


Receipt of the long 


Although details have not yet 
been made public, it is generally con- 
sidered acceptable and the trade is oc- 
cupied with methods for its operation. 
After it has been returned to the De- 
fense Supplies Corp., it is expected to 
go into effect, and until this can begin 
importers will continue to mark time. 
Drouth conditions in the cotton belt 
have reduced the Department of Agri- 
culture crop forecast, as of Sept. 1, by 
879,000 during the 
past week, moreover, have indicated fur- 


bales. Conditions 
ther deterioration indicating possibilities 
of even smaller figures. The indicated 
yield is somewhat above the 10-year 
average, but 13.8 Ibs below last year’s 
record figures. 

The market advanced to new highs 
on this bullish news but on the announce- 
ment of the Italian surrender, made the 
same day, it declined sharply. Beyond 
this immediate effect, men in the trade 
feel that further along this 
line might lead government agencies to 
release some of their vast textile stocks 
or even defer or cancel contracts, thus 
leaving greater supplies for the press- 
ing civilian needs. There is also the 
possibility that Italian textile mills might 
later contribute something to the United 
Nations’ requirements although since 
they are located in the northern part 
of the country, they will not be imme- 
diately able to do so. Most of these 
mills use short staple cotton, which is 
available, instead of the long 
staple raw material which English and 


successes 


amply 


American mills require for military use. 

Increasing attention is being paid in 
Washington to the multi-wall 
continued 
recognition of its importance. 


paper 
growing 
Difficulty 
in obtaining steel drums in the chemical 
industry have turned attention to pre- 


bag situation with 


paring these bags for such shipments, 
and food and chemicals head the list 
of products for which supplies of the 
multi-wall bags will be assured. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
8.00 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
lb of cloth is 17.53 as compared with 
13.58 a year ago. 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 


Sept. 11, 1943 
*660,815 
1,128,996 

404,769 
+514,404 


Northwest 
Southwest 
ey are ea ee 
Central and Southeastern 


Previous Sept. 12, Sept. 13, 
week 1942 1941 
709,495 598,468 734,318 
1,022,418 1,083,615 
381,095 425,099 
410,332 105,769 


Sept. 14, 


= 











North Pacific Coast ............ 285,773 235,757 239,451 
MEE 66 0:5445%685 0 kWAN ERS EO 2,994,757 3, 2,648,070 2,888,252 2,806,720 
Percentage of total U. S. output 73 64 64 64 


*Partly estimated. tIncomplete. 


Crop-year flour production 





os——————-Percentage of activity -—— - —July 1 to———, 
Sept. 11, Previous Sept. 12, Sept.13, Sept. 14, Sept. 11, Sept. 12, 

1943 week 1942 1941 1940 1943 1942 
Northwest ....... 62 67 55 66 65 6,803,318 6,338,174 
Southwest ....... 81 86 74 78 72 11,814,889 10,703,772 
BOND: 0. 6 8:0 8 5:65.00 71 78 66 73 73 1,692,866 3,986,485 
Central and 8S. E. 68 70 61 62 61 5,640,933 1,418,668 
N. Pacific Coast... 69 85 60 59 63 2,921,263 3,034,589 
TOtH cc cece 72 78 63 70 67 31,873,269 28,481,688 





THE SOUTHWEST 
56 Representative Mills 





Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Gat. Bobs. 26.0000 $14,380 699,527 86 
Previous week 814,380 745,568 92 
2 renee $14,380 626,163 77 
Two years ago... 814,380 595,930 73 
Five-yYOGr AVETABS ..ccccccecccesces 75 
TOR<VOGF BVETABS .cicccccceceseaee 73 
Kansas City 
Bet. Behe ciasess 35 72 
Previous week 78 
Year ago ....... 69 
Two years ago... 88 
Five-year average 79 
Ten-year average 81 
Wichita 
a eee 111,132 72,568 65 
Previous week .. 111,132 78,584 71 
FORP OHO .cceves 111,132 66,201 60 
Two years ago... 111,132 92,900 84 
Salina 
Beet: Beak .scsies 109,956 102,598 93 
Previous week 109,956 98,905 90 
TORE OOS: cctivus 109,956 87,385 79 
Two years ago... 109,956 83,210 76 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 





Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
ek: (Dees weasaxe 269,100 157,931 59 
Previous week ,100 219,603 82 
wee GS. vnctsie 256,368 139,648 54 
Two years ago... 256,368 157,990 62 
PEVOsTORF GVOTORO ccccccveseseseese 63 
PORFORE AVOTERS. .cccrsvcvesesovse 67 

Portland District 

Mak. G82 0000s 143,200 127,842 89 
Previous week 143,200 130,489 91 
wOGt GMO: 62 0<:00% 143,472 96,109 67 
Two years ago... 146,216 $1,462 56 
PUvOCOOGe GVOPRRO. oi cccccsuseaveses 76 
pe eer err ee 71 


THE NORTHWEST 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 





Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output _ tivity 
a oe 738,822 1: 3 57 
Previous week 58 
wee BO cs vvace 55 





Two years ago... § 159,663 60 
Five-year Average .........cceceees 53 
WOURVORP BVOTAGR occ icv eccseeecn 5 

Production for current 
estimated, 


week was partly 





Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Sept. 5-11 pate 319,284 237,282 74 
Previous week .. 319,284 280,124 88 
SORE OOO cvasess K 3 194,863 55 
Two years ago... 274,655 78 
Five-year A@VETrAZE ....cccscccede -* 64 
Wee DUNNER 6 iss ccséacvawesenee 58 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 


capacity output tivity 
Baws. GEE asrcacs *760,404 514,368 68 
Previous week -*785,037 559,769 70 
TOGP BOO 2ici0s 669,026 110,332 61 
Two years ago... 651,151 105,769 62 
PRUOWWORE DVOTERS oc cscasctesecsreve 63 
POR-VORP GVOTEMS 2. ceccvcsceccescrs 66 


Current week partly estimated. 
*Including mills not previously reporting. 
BUFFALO 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 


capacity output tivity 
Bent. GAL .aicass 577,416 104,769 7 
Previous week 577,416 452,769 78 
wee GN. aeaciss 577,416 381,095 66 
Two years ago... 568,008 425,099 73 
PivG-VORS GVOTARS oo ccccoccvcsceses 75 
WOR-FORE AVETERE 2 0c ccccsevssenves 80 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


*——Southwest——, -——Northwest— -———Buffalo—— 7-—Combined—, 


Weekly Crop year 





Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 





production todate production to date production to date production to date 
Sept. Gehl ...00- 27,169 324,343 13,318 143,586 7,744 92,860 48,231 560,789 
Previous week 28,813 14,290 8,663 51,766 
Two weeks ago.. 28,503 13,952 9,156 51,611 
BOGS ccccdssores 24,53 266,518 11,899 127,973 7,291 78,908 43,724 473,399 
UO42 nw ccccccccce 25,656 263,238 14,291 126,528 8,133 79,008 48,080 168,774 
BOGS ccccenceces 23,735 242,132 13,646 120,997 8,077 79,078 15,458 442,207 
| ewe rerrery 29,860 254,725 18,164 130,762 10,046 $2,805 58,070 468,292 
Five-yr. average 26,191 270,191 14,264 129,969 8,258 b 48,713 182,692 








Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


teceipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Sept. 11, in tons, with comparisons: 
--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1943 1942 1943 1942 


Minneapolis os o 13,590 7,100 
Kansas City 750 1,975 4,125 3,550 
Milwaukee .... ees 20 3,870 2,780 
Philadelphia .. 260 500 he 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to the Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in sacks (cwts), with compara- 
tive figures for the previous weeks: 
Week ending———— 





ints 
Aug. 28 Sept.4 Sept. 11 
Five mills ...... 40,511 *27,558 27,526 


*Four mills. 


United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending 
Sept. 4, 1943, and Sept. 5, 1942, as reported 
to the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in bus (000's omitted): 

Canadian 
—American -—in bond— 
Sept. 4 § Sept. 4 Sept. 5 





1943 1943 1942 
Wheat ...... 219,081 8,064 17,046 
Corn 8,647 ene aes 
CO .cscesex 13,102 236 159 
PD Ss sewccve 23,850 868 1,104 
J 17,511 6,647 1,009 59 
Flaxseed 1,137 1,232 28 . 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets Sept. 4 (figures for cor- 
‘esponding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, none (86,000 bus); corn, 
299,000 (6,026,000); oats, none (none); rye, 
24,000 (24,000). 
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MILLERS HEAR ABOUT 
ENRICHMENT METHODS 


Thiamine, Riboflavin Must Be Treated 
Individually, Dist. 2 ALO.M. Mem- 
bers Learn at Meeting 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—More than 50 
millers and allied trades representatives 
got some new ideas about the new crop, 
enrichment methods and other interest- 
ing subjects at the annual fall meeting 
of District 2 of the Association of Oper- 
ative Millers in Kansas City Sept. 11. 

At the annual election that followed 
the meeting C. A. Roulston, superintend- 
ent for General Mills, Inc., at Kansas 
City, was elected chairman, George A. 
Tesarek, Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, 
was made and T. A. 
Rozsa, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., To- 
The re- 


vice chairman, 
peka, was re-elected secretary. 
tiring chairman is Floyd Talmadge, su- 
perintendent of the Ismert-Hincke com- 
pany. 

R. K. Durham, superintendent of Rod- 
ney Milling Co., Kansas City, further 
explored the federal grain standards on 
broken showing 
how these grades compare with other 


small and kernels by 
methods of determining the percentage 
of small kernels, 

Mr. Durham prepared a sample of 
grain that was checked by several men 
the last The 
following results the 
meeting, and millers were asked to begin 


during several months. 


were shown at 
thinking about these results in relation 
how they 
would like the wheat graded and why. 


to their own preferences 


By R. 

By Carl O. Pence, 

Steele, Arnold Kansas 

Milling Co. State College 

Through No. 8& wire... 15.7% 16.9% 
Through No. 10 wire... 11.9 11.0 
Through No, 12 wire.. 3.2 2.7 

Quaker Oats Co. obtained 14.7% 


through their machine, with .0723 sieve, 
and the federal result, on a .064 slotted 
sieve returned only 7.4% of the broken 
and small berries. 

c.. F, 
Mills of America, Inc., gave some timely 


Buck, chief chemist for Flour 


hints on method of enrichment, particu- 
the 
the compulsory possibility facing mill- 


larly under new levels and with 
ers now. 

He said that thiamine and_ riboflavin 
are not only the most expensive factors 
but also are the chief 
ones that are found in the natural state 
He pointed 


out that they cannot be added in ac- 


in enrichment 
in flour at varying levels. 


cordance with their need as a pair, but 
must be treated individually. The nat- 
ural levels are figured by careful mill- 
ers ‘in preparing their master mix, but 
with these natural levels varying, they 
must follow one of three methods: 

They could use a 
of riboflavin, (2) a mix of 
thiamine, or (3) prepare three master 
mixes in accordance with the three most 
popular grades of flour. This latter 
plan seemed to appeal to the millers as 
the most logical. 

The mixes could be identified by the 
difference in color, or by some other 


(1) separate mix 
separate 


simple system. 

Mr. Buck noted that only three fifths 
as much enrichment, according to old 
levels, is needed for first clears as is 
used for patents, and only three tenths, 
on the average, for low grades. This 
emphasizes the need for enrichment 
planning. 

Most master mixes are planned so that 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


a half ounce or ounce is used per bbl 
of flour. Millers, he said, should agree 
on strength of their master mixes and 
of popular grades of 
flours so a uniform plan can be devel- 


natural levels 
oped. 

It was pointed out that riboflavin has 
a yellow color that colors flour to the 
extent of about one half that of un- 
bleached flour. 

Mr. Roulston told 
system of feeding that constantly acts 
check on the 


being added. 


about their scale 


as a amount of vitamins 
From the introduction of 
the material the flour goes to the agita- 
tors through about 15 feet of conveyor. 
Then it is rebolted and packed. He said 
bleaching did not appear to affect vita- 
min potency. 

Edgar S. Miller, mill consultant, gave 
a paper on “The Relationship of Vapor 
Pressure and Humidity” which elaborat- 
ed upon the paper prepared for the 
1943 Walter G. 
wick on a similar topic. 


convention by Madg- 
The relation- 


ship of the stock temperature and mois- 


ture content to the atmosphere was 
emphasized. 
Elmer Modeer, head of St. Joseph 


Testing Laboratories, neatly summarized 
new crop characteristics after first stat- 
ing that the value of wheat for its new 
could not 
He didn’t 


fields of rubber and alcohol 
be determined by asking him. 
know. 

For flour, however, he said, this year’s 
hard winter wheat crop makes good 
bread with no more, or perhaps less, 
Wheat of 1943 makes good 
flour despite the fact that millers are 
worrying higher ash. 
There is less spread between wheat pro- 
It appears that 


the higher ash is due to a higher inher- 


oxidation, 
about average 
tein and flour protein. 
ent ash content of the endosperm. 


The next meeting will be held Dec. 4 
at Kansas City. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TOLEDO MILLERS JOIN IN 
PROTEST ON OHIO ACREAGE 


'ToLtepo, Onno. 





Toledo grain interests 
joined Ohio farmers, millers and grain 
dealers Sept. 9 in Columbus in protest 
against the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration’s quota for Ohio 1944 
wheat acreage practically at 1943 level. 
Toledo representatives were Milton H. 
Fauhring, president of the Toledo Board 
of Trade and manager of the Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co; Mark N. Mennel, 


president of the Mennel Milling Co; 
W. D. Hughes, manager of the National 
Mill. Qhio’s acreage allotment was 


raised only one third of 1%, while Mis- 
souri has been raised 82%, Illinois 29%, 
Michigan 14% and Indiana 21%. Dis- 
crimination against Ohio cannot be un- 
derstood, 


and the situation seems ab- 


surd when all facts are presented. 
¥ ¥ 
Kansas, Oklahoma to Exceed Wheat Goals 
Wicuira, Kansas.—Reports from a 
variety of sources coming to this market 
indicate that both Kansas and Okla- 
homa will exceed the wheat planting 
schedule of the federal government. The 
same reports are indicated by agents 
of the Federal Land Bank and mill and 
grain elevator observers. The Kansas 
quota is 14,000,000 acres, but it is pre- 
dicted that it will run to 16,000,000 or 
17,000,000. The reason for this is that 
farmers are short of labor. More hand 
labor is needed for planting feed crops, 
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Fall Seedbed Preparation Gets 
a Late Start in the Southwest 


Wicnita, KANsAS.—Weather conditions have improved the past ten days. Rains 
have been fairly good over the state. There is still a deficiency in most parts of 
the state, but some rains have fallen so that the farmers can get into the fields and to 
their plowing. A campaign is being waged to delay the time of wheat seeding in 
order to avoid the Hessian fly menace. In the latitude of Wichita October 11 is the 
fly-free date. Farm agents recommend that no wheat be seeded before that date 
and volunteer wheat in south-central Kansas be disced out. Since the early Septembe: 
rains plowing has been pushed rapidly throughout south-central Kansas. 


* * * 


OKLAHOMA City, OxLa.—Feed-conscious Oklahoma farmers are losing no time 
in soil preparation for winter pastures and grain crops where moisture conditions 
permit. Scattered rains over many areas of the state, averaging fair proportions in 
many places, have provided a “go-ahead” signal, and indications point to an enormous 
acreage increase in wheat, rye, barley, oats and in such winter pastures as Austrian 
winter peas, rye-grass and hairy vetch. County agents point out that winter pastures 
will furnish a feed supply and at the same time relieve the protein concentrate 
shortage, as these green winter feeds are rich in protein content. 


* * * 


WINNIPEG, Man.—Heavy rains interrupted harvesting operations in almost every 
section of western Canada last week. Hard frosts were also experienced in many 
areas and fears are expressed that losses may have been heavy in sections of Alberta 
and Saskatchewan where crops were late and still green. Virtually all of the Mani- 
toba crop is cut. In districts where heaviest rains fell it may take a week of good 
weather before operations can be resumed. Some observers believe that a share of tlie 
crop cut and lying on the ground probably will sprout. In the late areas it will take 
three full weeks of ideal weather to garner the bulk of the crop. 


* * * 


Toronto, ONt.—The grain harvest is well advanced in Ontario but heavy rains 
have caused delay. Yields are disappoining and except in a few sections will be no 
more than 50% of normal. Corn is the only crop giving fair promise. Pasture is 
excellent. In Quebec, too, crop yields are disappointing and generally show a 20% 
reduction. Frequent rains have held up harvesting operations and some of the hay 
crop was lost. Pasture in this province, also, is in good condition. In the maritime 
cereal crops do not seem to have suffered so much and yields appear to be about 
average. 


* * * 


RicHMOND, Va.—The drouth in various parts of Virginia and in some other sec- 
tions of the Piedmont is almost as severe as the prolonged dry spell in 1930. In 
many sections the corn crop is a total loss and pastures have dried up completely. 
There is every reason to believe that this will prove one of the more serious dry 
spells ever suffered in the Piedmont area. 


* * * 


PorTLAND, Ore.—Harvesting continues under ideal weather conditions, but fall 
seeding is being delayed by dry weather. Farmers have not gotten into the fields 
due to lack of moisture so far this month. 


* * * 


Des Moines, Iowa.—Warm, dry and windy weather is needed to hasten maturity 
of the corn crop which is about 60% dented and the remainder well-filled. Too much 
rain in about half of the state has delayed fall plowing to some extent. 


* * * 


_ Minneapouis, MinN.—Moderate rains, accompanied by cool weather during the 
past week has checked development of corn to some extent. The rains were beue- 
ficial to meadows, pastures and late crops. Considerable threshing remains to be 
done in the Red River Valley. 

* * * 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The present yield forecast of 44.0 bus per acre indicates 
a total corn crop of 191,708,000 bus for Indiana, or more than 19% above the 10- 
year average and 12% less than the record production of last year. 





can be seeded and har- 
While much of 


the machinery is old and is wearing out, 


whereas wheat presided. In addition to taking care of 
routine business, the organization herd 
a report by W. P. Tanner, who recen'!) 
was in Washington, regarding activilics 
there. 


vested by machinery. 
farmers generally report that they can 
get by with their own machinery and 
that of their neighbors. Oklahoma farm- 


ers are in the same situation. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
IN BAKING BUSINESS AGAIN 
MitwavKker, Wis.—Charles Wilkinsvn, 
who for 12 years operated the Faultless 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





NEW YORK FLOUR MEN MEET 


New York, N. Y.—The New York © Bakery, Prairie du Chien, Wis., and in 
Association of Flour Distributors held recent months has been price associate 


its first meeting of the season in the 
Produce Exchange, Sept. 9. John H. 


with the Milwaukee district office of the 
OPA, has acquired an interest in the 
Kornreich Klein Bakery, Milwaukee. 


Blake, vice president of the association, 
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BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
FOR VICTORY INSURANCE 














WHEATS * FLOURS * AND BREAD 


Wheats for bread are grown as always—by the sun and the rain and the good 
rich soil. And flour for breads are ground from those wheats, according to 
their baking strength, by the millers skill. 
Gone are the days when bakers had to worry over what kind of wheat crop 
Nature provided. Gone are the need for shop experiments; the annual troubles with new 
crop variables. Today you go smoothly along, depending always on Commander- 
Larabee bakers flours, secure in the knowledge that all of milling science and skill 
are combined to give you uniformity of baking characteristics and desired 
loaf quality from day to day and year to year. 
This war-year is no exception, for you can depend upon your favorite Commander 
or Larabee bakers flours as always. They help you bake the breads that best 
suit your requirements. And whatever type or grade of flour you want is to be had 
in Commander or Larabee brands, milled from northwestern or southwestern wheats 
as you prefer. Consult your Commander or Larabee representative for full information 


about the flours you require this year. 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY . 


GENERAL OFFICES * MINNEAPOLIS 


" COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY © MINNEAPOLIS * LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY © KANSAS CITY * BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS COMPANY © BUFFALO 
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Advertised Brands 
Improve Position 
° 


Advertised and well-known brands of 
food have materially improved their po- 
sition under rationing, according to a 
report by the A. C. Nielsen Co., market 
research specialist. This has amounted 
to 6% in the food field for the year 
ending May, 1943, and the report con- 
cludes that both 
sumers have paid greater attention to 


distributors and con- 
quality during the period of scarcity. 
The improvement in the demand for 
better known quality definitely 
came after rationing was effective, and 


foods 


this increase probably would have been 
still greater had supplies been ample. 
While there has been no shortage of 
flour, nevertheless the buying trend prob- 
ably applies to it, a fact which distrib- 
utors must take into consideration when 
studying private brands as compared 
with mill brands. 

If properly utilized, this trend is dis- 
tinctly independent 
wholesale grocers and flour distributors. 


advantageous — to 


Chain stores for years pushed the sale 
of their own brands, while independents 
were better known through manufactur- 
brands. Higher incomes have also 
helped the trend toward quality foods, 


ers’ 


as have the various nutritional cam- 
paigns. Both wholesale grocers and 
flour jobbers who build on this basis will 
create a sound foundation for their 
businesses after the war. 
Co-operatives Expand 

.@] 

Independent wholesale flour distrib- 


utors have cause to watch the growth of 
co-operatives, judging by a recent report 
of the Co-operative League of the U. 
S. A. It is stated that this organization 
now of three 
quarters of a billion dollars, which in- 
cludes the operation of 81 mills, fac- 
tories, refineries and other productive 
plants. The report also states that co- 
operatives are operating feed mills, chick 
hatcheries, four flour mills, three bak- 
eries, canneries, coffee roasting plants 


does an annual business 


and other manufacturing enterprises. 
While the competition of such co-op- 
eratives is admittedly keen, nevertheless 
Even 
where they operate their own mills and 


it is by no means insurmountable. 


bakeries, the distributing function must 
still be performed, the same as_ with 
chain stores. Although they are now 
apparently making a good record, they 
have suffered many failures, the same as 
independently operated businesses. Effi- 
cient phase of a 
wholesale flour distributing business, plus 
intelligent and aggressive 


operation of every 


merchandis- 


ing, can successfully meet this form of 
competition, the same as it has all oth- 
ers. 


However, excessive operating costs, 





inefficient distribution and poor merchan- 
dising plays directly into the hands of 
co-operatives. The lessons learned from 
meeting chain store competition should 
be useful in this case. 


Economical Distribution 

ce) 

Unfortunately, a favorite topic of con- 
versation among some uninformed peo- 
ple is the high rate of profit made by 
wholesale and retail food distributors. 
Wholesale grocers and flour jobbers 
know from their own experiences how 
difficult it is for them to break even 
under today’s heavy costs and taxation. 
Retailers are having an equally trouble- 
some time, as explained in the following 
comment in a recent report by the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York: 

“Ten-year 
profit margin of 


records show an annual 
1.5%, and this cer- 
tainly does not indicate much leeway for 
absorbing the effect of reduced selling 
prices, unless cost of goods and operat- 
ing expenses can also be lowered. 

“The 1942 net margins of 1c per dol- 
lar of sales means that if a_ family, 
having an income of $2,400, spends 30% 
of it—or $60 per month—on food, in- 
cluding meats, milk, eggs, fresh foods 
and vegetables, as well as staple gro- 
ceries—the net return to all the retail 
distributors handling the business totals, 
on an average, but 60c per month, or 
less than the average price of two movie 
tickets.” 

Any food distributing system that can 
operate on such a small margin of profit 
is certainly serving consumers econom- 
ically. If wholesale flour distributors 
and others can get factual information 
of this kind into the hands of the ed- 
of their local newspapers they 
will do the industry a good service. 


Wholesale Volume High 
° 


Despite the fact that the volume of 
wholesale business done in this country 
in 1942 reached an all-time high of $96,- 
000,000,000, according to a report by 
the Department of Commerce, it was 
largely due to an increase in_ prices. 
This is indicated by the fact that the 
volume advanced 14% over 1941, and 
that prices showed an increase of 13% 
in the same period. 

Wholesale food distributors should 
realize, however, that such advances can- 
not be continued, for, as the report 
points out, available supplies are de- 
creasing, and only temporarily can such 
losses be made up out of inventory. 
Furthermore, foods undoubtedly showed 
the largest gains among wholesalers in 
1942 over 1941, and very definite short- 
ages are beginning to be felt in this 
industry. 


itors 
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In trying to make plans in the face 
of such uncertainties as now exist, whole- 
salers can only face the fact that short- 
ages of various foods will 
time goes on. 
have to 


increase as 
More and more they will 
turn their attention to basic 
foods that are available in good quan- 
tities, such 
products. 


as flour and other cereal 
By making such plans now 
they will be better prepared for what- 


ever eventualities may occur. 


Grade Labeling Ended 
fe) 


As a further indication that grade 
labeling is definitely ended, at least for 
the time being, OPA has revoked the 
requirement that retail grocers who 
bought goods in bulk and then pack- 
aged them before selling to the public 
must display the grade on their retail 
packages. So far as flour is concerned, 
this ruling, of course, has little effect, 
as we know of no flour sold at bulk in 
the retail family field. 

As a principle, however, the ruling 
is encouraging. Certainly no one has a 
quarrel with consumers knowing what 
they are buying. However, it has been 
demonstrated time and again in _ this 
country’s food industry, as well as in 
many other businesses, that honest com- 
petition has done more than anything 
else to give consumers the greatest pos- 
sible value for their money. Much of 
the incentive that has brought about this 
fortunate condition would be eliminated 
if merchandise could be sold only by 
letters or numbers. 


Aid to Retailers 
fe) 


Flour jobbers, wholesale grocers and 
all who work closely with retail food 
stores are concerned with what they can 
do to help these customers meet the 
many problems now facing them. One 
of the greatest difficulties is the short- 
age of manpower. Commenting on one 
phase of this situation, the Food Trade 
Letter of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture recently stated: 

“Retailers! Grocers! You’re on the 
beach heads too. . Your advertising 
and sales are tightly bunched up 
huddled at one point in the week 
exposed to a withering cross fire 
a barrage of customer demands is bear- 
ing down on your thin lines of man- 


power. 
“You your help . your mer- 
chandising facilities are being 
g 


caught like ducks in a pond by the 
week-end buying rushes. Spread out 
. get food ads to the papers sooner. 
. Get the customers and housewives 
coming earlier in the week. Don’t 
let poor sales tactics break the line of 
food distribution. 
“The bulk of retail food advertising 


and sales is still heavily concentrat« 
at the end of the week, with only 

slight tendency to shift toward tl 
earlier days—according to new, more 
comprehensive findings by the Whol 

salers and Retailers Branch of the Fov! 
Distribution Administration.” 





The report goes on to state that “mor 
than 70% of the retail food advertisi:. 
in representative cities is still being do:« 
on two days, Thursdays and Frida 

. and nearly 60% of the food buyi: 
is on Fridays and Saturdays.” 

However, there is some evidence th. | 
this unbalanced situation 
proved, as “there seems to be a sligit 
shift in retail food advertising froin 
Thursday to ad-lean Wednesdays. Als», 
one nation-wide food chain store organi- 
zation reports a 4% shift in sales froin 
Saturdays to Wednesdays. Ad-sprea 
ing helped.” 

Obviously 


can be it 


if wholesale grocers ai 
others can aid their retail customers in 
this direction they will be influential in 
relieving some of their manpower short- 
age. Among the things they can do is 
to suggest inexpensive posters urging 
housewives to buy during the earlicr 
days of the week. Newspaper advertis- 
ing can be helpful, as also 
We doubt if there is an 
independent retail grocer in the country 
who would not appreciate whatever «id 
can be given him in this direction—and 
what helps retailers helps wholesalers 


an racio 
broadcasts. 


Jobbers’ Price Ceilings 
ce) 


The flour distributing industry owes a 
vote of thanks to the National Associ: 
tion of Flour Distributors, and especi 
to President Frank T. Herbert and th» 
who assisted him, for remaining peri: 
nently under the price ceiling provisic 
of MPR 296. It was a long and « 
cult fight to get them transferred to | 
order, and for a while it appeared t 


= SS > 2 = & 
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the transfer might not be lasting. 


Without going into a discussion of 
the merits of this regulation as « 


pared with MPR 237, under which |: 
bers first operated, it is safe to say that 
they are much better off than they wo: \d 
have been without this change. Pr: - 
ably the most basic principle sought 
the distributors was the recognition t' \' 
the distribution of all flour, whether 
jobbers or direct by the mills, should 
under the same ruling. This has be" 
obtained. 

It is true that much remains to 
desired under MPR 296, chiefly a ma 
up of $1 bbl in keeping with the | 
torical cost of doing business by j0- 
bers. At the time this is written (i¢ 
desired advance has not been grant« 
although there are encouraging indi: 
tions that it may be. At any rate, jv! 
bers are far better off than they would 
be under MPR 237. 
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True To A Tradition 


Just eighty years ago, in a small mill on the Vermillion River 
at Hastings, Minnesota, Stephen Gardner started in the 
milling business. 


It was in this mill at Hastings that Stephen Gardner dis- 
covered the process by which patent flour is milled, that he 
developed the forerunner of the modern purifier, and instituted 
many new milling methods which are standard practice today. 


Since 1863 the production of that mill, now one of 3 modern 
King Midas mills, has grown from 20,000 to a million barrels 
annually. 


We're proud of the rich tradition behind our mill at Hastings 
and we pledge a continuance of the progressive policies, the 
strict adherence to quality, inaugurated by Stephen Gardner 
back in 1863. 


King Wtidas Hour Wlbs 


Minneapolis Minnesota 


WORTH ALL IT COSTS” 
—_———————_ 


eos PATENTS @ CLEARS @ RYE @® WHOLE WHEAT 























* NEW BAKERY WAREHOUSE IN OGDEN + 














With the population of Ogden, Utah, booming due to war plant activity, 
spurring demand for bakery products, the Holsum Bakery, of Salt Lake City, 
has opened a new warehouse just outside the heart of Ogden. Shown in the above 
photograph, with the newly painted trucks, are (left to right): H. J. Carlson, 
salesman; David S. Wight, salesman; Henry A. Koplin, sales manager, and H. E. 


Egan, district sales supervisor. 





OPA Preoccupation With Profit 
Level Shown in Grocery Study 


(Special) —OPA 


preoccupation with industry profits has 


Wasutneron, D. C. 


not entirely disappeared despite state- 
ments to that effect by the new general 
Recently that 


agency issued a study of wholesale gro- 


manager, Chester Bowles. 
cery profits in 1939 and 1942, Respon- 
sible officials at OPA say that it is un- 
fortunate that this study should follow 
so closely after Chester Bowles an- 
nounced that profits would only be tak- 
en into consideration when industry ap- 


pealed for price increases. However, 
his statement last week that “everything 
possible would be done to continue and 
speed up the reduction in the cost of 
to the point at which wage 


cannot fail to 


living . 
rates are stabilized” 
cause some business to inquire if these 
industry profit studies may not be used 
to guide future OPA policy. 
profit 


The wholesale study 


reveals that the wholesale grocery busi- 


grocery 


ness has been transformed since 1939 
from a marginal industry to one of con- 
OPA. 
Average return on sales in 1942, says 
OPA, was more than double that of 1939. 
The statement goes on to say that the 


siderable profit, according to 


profit margin of 3.1 in 1942, while small 
when compared with other manufactur- 
ing enterprises, is compensated for by 
the rapid turnover of food wholesalers’ 
inventories. Based on an inventory turn- 
over of 10 times, wholesale grocers are 
believed to be showing an average an- 
nual earning of 25 to 30% on inventory 
investment for the companies covered in 
the OPA survey. 

Profit margin 
greatest in the smaller companies. For 
all companies studied sales increased 
43% from 1939 to 1942 but profits be- 
fore income taxes rose over 200%. 


increases were the 


Sales increases were the greatest in 
the larger companies with sales over 
$5,000,000 annually. Twenty-four such 
companies included in the OPA study 
with total sales volume of over $278,- 
000,000 in 1942 showed a dollar volume 


increase of 47.1%. Profits for this 
group before taxes in 1942 were 198% 
above 1939 levels while the smaller com- 
panies with individual sales under $5,- 
000,000 annually, and with a total sales 
volume for 1942 amounting to over $138,- 
000,000, 
249% increase of 
amounting to 34% over 1939. 
The profit chart of the 
studied shows increasing sales from 1939 


showed a_ profit increase of 


with an business 


companies 


through 1940 with declining profits. 
Thereafter the trend of both sales and 
profits was upward. In 1941 the per- 
centage increase from the preceding year 
was almost 10 times as great for profits 
1941-42 
showed that profit increase rate was ap- 
proximately twice that of sales. For all 
companies covered in the report profits 


as for sales. Comparison of 


in 1942 revealed earnings of 3.1 on sales 
against 1.4 in 1939. 

Of the companies studied 17 failed 
to earn profits in 1939 and all but one 
of these companies returned profits in 
1942. 
in the group doubled their profits be- 
tween 1939 and 1942 and four out of 
seven showed doubled profit rates. 


Seven out of every 10 wholesalers 


While it may be premature to con- 
clude that the issuance of this study 
at this time indicates that OPA’s inter- 
est in profits is unchanged from the 
Henderson days, it is only fair to note 
that these studies began prior to the en- 
trance of Bowles and Brownlee as price 
policy officials at that agency. However, 
Bowles’ emphasis on a speedy return of 
living costs to the Sept. 15, 1942, level 
is bound to reflect a suspicion that he 
is not unaware of the implications of 
this industry study. 

Although Bowles as general manager 
of OPA ranks Brownlee, who is deputy 
administrator in charge of price, it is 
believed by business men who have re- 
cently interviewed both of these men 
here that Brownlee is the stronger fig- 
ure and that he will formulate price 
policies. At this time business groups 
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are going to him rather than to Bowles. 
They come away with the impression 
that he is an individual of heavy calibre 
and who does not intend to be an inter- 
mediate between OPA and the Vinson 
OES. 

tion in 


If profits are to be a considera- 
determining maximum 


undoubtedly Brownlee will 


prices 
make the 
final decision. 
Consideration of profits brings the 
government into debated ground, par- 
ticularly when government reports indi- 
cate heavy percentage gains as evidenced 
in the OPA study. 
that the future is always uncertain and 


Business men know 


no government official or business men 
serving capacity can 
Wholesalers who 


in governmental 
chart future profits. 
lost money in 1939 naturally would show 
phenominal profit margins in wartime 
economy when supplies are short and 
demand is driving buyers to every pos- 
sible source for salable merchandise but 
it is interesting to note that rate of 
profit increases is not as high with the 
larger companies who have always been 
considered as the more efficient. 

A number of intangibles must be taken 
into consideration by anyone who con- 
templates past profit experience in de- 
termining price levels. Among these 
factors. are declining supplies of mer- 
available for 
Based on government 
requirements alone the quantity of goods 


chandise which win be 


sale to civilians. 


available for distribution under ration- 
ing would indicate that food business 
volume will not go higher and that in- 
efficiency in retail operations as a re- 
sult of untrained labor are likely to 
reduce profit margins. 





* SILVER STAR * 


Private M. C. Cecka, son 
of Mr. Thomas Cecka, general superin- 
tendent of the International Milling Co., 
is shown above receiving the silver star 
award for “conspicuous gallantry and in- 
trepidity” in an attack at Tulagi in the 
South Pacific a year ago last month. 
Lieut. Col. W. E. Maxwell is the officer 
decorating Private Cecka. Last June at 
the national convention of the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, the marine 
told of his experiences fighting the Japs 
on Guadalcanal. He made no mention 
during his talk that he had been cited 
for gallantry, nor did he tell his parents 
while visiting them on a furlough while 
recovering from wounds received in bat- 
tle. 


Marine 
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16% OF FOOD STORES 
CLOSE IN TWO CITIES 


Survey of Buffalo and St. Louis Indicates 
Five Times More Closings 
Than New Units 





C.—Data on food 
store openings and discontinuances in 
Buffalo, N. Y., and in St. Louis, Mo., 
show that, during the year ended June, 


WasuHinoton, D. 


1943, the number of retail food stores 
closed were about five times as great «is 
the number opened. This information 
was assembled by the Wholesalers and 
Retailers Branch of the Food Distribw- 
tion Administration in co-operation with 
the National Wholesale Grocers Assv- 
ciation. The estimated number of ret:il 
food stores closed during this period 
represents 17% of the total for Buffalo 
and about 14% for St. Louis. 

The more important reasons given for 
closings include, (1) manpower shortage, 
(2) shortage of merchandise, (3) and 
rationing difficulties. Manpower short- 
age was much more important as a pri- 
mary reason for store closings in Buf- 
falo (42.4% of the total) than in st. 
Louis (14.2% of total), as might |e 
expected since Buffalo is rated by the War 
Manpower Commission as a Class I city, 
whereas St. Louis is rated in Class III. 
Shortage of merchandise for sale iic- 
counted for 21.2% of St. Louis closings, 
but only for 13.4% of those in Buffalo. R:- 
tioning difficulties drove out 15% of 
the food retailers who closed in St. 
Louis, but accounted for only 10.1% of 
the closings in Buffalo. 

The importance of the increased ratio 
of closings to openings from the point 
of view of marketing services and costs 
largely depends upon the extent to which 
the closings were confined to the little 
needed or marginal stores. The infor- 
mation assembled was not conclusive on 
this point, the report says. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





GREAT LAKES REGION BAKERS 
HOLD BREAD ORDER MEETING 
Cuicaco, IL1.—A meeting called by 
Food Distribution Administration, Great 
Lakes Region, at the request of local 
bakers, was held at the Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago, Sept. 8. About 100 bakers were 
Purpose of the meeting was to 
discuss and clarify Food Distribution 
Order No. 1 and to secure more com- 


present. 


plete and voluntary co-operation of b.ik- 
ers. 

C. J. Burny, president of Burny Bros., 
Inc., presided and J. W. Hines of the 
Great Lakes Regional Office of the Food 
Distribution Administration, was the 
speaker. Mr. Hines stressed that f ct 
that, for the first time in America, it 
was necessary to eliminate food wa-te 
and conserve our production. Nearly 
30% of food is ordinarily wasted, If 
of this between farm and consumer. (ne 
of the purposes of the bread order, !i¢ 
he said, was to eliminate this waste in 
baking, and consignment selling natur«l- 
ly was banned, since it wasted a large 
amount of vital ingredients. 

Despite the fact that bakers have lid 
considerable time in which to adjust 
themselves to operating under the order, 
Mr. Hines declared, violations have been 
more numerous than those under any 
other food order. Most bakers are C0- 
operative, but a few cause others to 
violate the order under competitive con- 
ditions. It is time to call a halt on 
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NO NATIONAL RETAIL 
BAKERS’ MEETING 


Cuicaco, I11t.—Directors of the 
Associated Retail Bakers of Amer- 
ica have decided to postpone again 
| the date of the next national re- 





tail bakers’ conference. The usual 


meeting last spring was_ post- 
poned, and directors decided that 
there still are too many complica- 
tions to make a meeting feasible. 
Directors recommend _ postpone- 
ment because of difficult travel 
conditions and because of the help 
situation. Most bakeries are short- 
handed in both shop and _ store 
and, with the ever increasing de- 
mand for their products, opera- 
tors find it practically impossible 
to get away from their establish- 
ments for time required to attend 
a conference. Meanwhile, contact 
with the retail bakers will be 
maintained through intensified ac- 
tivities on the part of ARBA and 
its Research and 
Department. 


Merchandising 




















that kind of 
emphasized. 


competition, Mr. Hines 
If bakers work together 
they can eliminate all of these violations 
voluntary, without the necessity of legal 
action by government officials, who have 
been lenient up to the present, but are 
not likely to continue so. 

D. E. Rogers, also of the FDA, said 
this should be a campaign to conserve 
food. 

Dr. Franklin C. Bing, of the American 
Institute of Baking, quoted a statement 
made by a prominent baker several years 
ago, that the man who devised the re- 
turn of stales had a big heart and a soft 
head. Dr. Bing discussed briefly the 
enrichment standards, which will be ef- 
fective Oct. 1. This task was put to the 
bakers, and they have accepted the re- 
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sponsibilities, and have a grand oppor- 
tunity to help improve the health of the 
Bing also felt that bakers 
were doing a pretty good job, and will 


nation. Dr. 


do even better. 

Short talks were also made by Peter 
Redler, a member of the bakers’ advisory 
committee, and Al Steffensen, president 
of the Associated Bakers of Illinois. 
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DIST. 1, A.O.M., ELECTS OFFICERS 

Hurcurinson, Kansas.—C. E. Daniel- 
son, superintendent of the Wall-Rogalsky 
Milling Co., McPherson, was elected 
chairman of District No. 1, Association 
of Operative Millers at a joint meeting 
with the Pioneer section of the Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists in 
Hutchinson on Sept. 4. William David- 
son, of the Wichita Flour Mills, was 
elected vice chairman and Joe Steele, 
assistant superintendent of the William 
Kelly Milling Co., 
named secretary-treasurer. 

Mrs. Paul C. Bunn, of the Arnold 
Milling Co., Sterling, is chairman of the 
Pioneer section of the cereal chemists 


Hutchinson, was 


association, which will meet in Wichita 
in November to elect. 

A highlight of the session was a dis- 
cussion of the new wheat crop. W. N. 
Kelly, vice president of the William 
Kelly Milling Co., greeted the visitors 
at the luncheon and explained all enter- 
tainment plans were called off due to the 
poliomyelitis epidemic. 
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ccC WHEAT LOANS 
Wasuinotron, D. C.—Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. through Aug. 31, 1943, had 
completed 49,197 loans on 44,355,725 
bus of 1943 wheat in the amount of 
$56,964,137.49. 
vanced was $1.28 bu, 


The average amount ad- 
which includes 
some transportation charges from the 
area of production to warehouse loca- 
tions. On the same date last year 179,- 
901 loans had been completed on 94,- 
418,045 bus. 





“Get Even” Design Charged 





Resentment Grows in Ohio Over 
1944 Soft Wheat Acreage Goals 


By W. H. Wiggin 


Torepo, Oun10.—An absurd and impos- 
sible situation has arisen in Ohio wheat 
acreage and “goal” for 1944, fixed by 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion, which seems to require and demand 
the light of day and the exposure of pub- 
licity in the press and otherwise which 
it is now getting. 
testimony of 


According to the 


some informed persons 
whose knowledge covers the necessary 
time and developments for an under- 
Standing of it, there is a suspicion, 
whether well founded or not, that it con- 
stitutes a deliberate discrimination and 
reprisal, political and economic, by AAA 
agencies that have thereby exposed 
themselves to criticism and their com- 
petence to attack. 

Here is the situation which has only 
recently become known. The announce- 
ment has apparently been delayed de- 
liberately until just before seeding 
leaving only short time for corrective 
Measures. AAA agencies have an- 


nounced so-called “goals” for the 1944 
wheat crop. Every soft wheat state has 
been substantially increased except Ohio 
which is given about one third of 1% 
over 1943, Missouri approximately 82%, 
Illinois 30, Michigan 14, Indiana 21, 
Maryland 26, New York 12, Kentucky 
14, Tennessee 13, Virginia 12, Pennsyl- 
vania 6, Georgia 54, South Carolina 26. 

Why this discrimination? Whether 
true or not, there is a story back of 
this discrimination. When the New 
Deal put into effect its loan policy, there 
was a shortage of public elevator space 
in Ohio and it wanted the mills to make 
their elevators available, Some mills 
were reluctant to do this, requiring the 
space for their own use, unless the gov- 
ernment would undertake to guarantee 
necessary supplies of wheat as required, 
which it was unable or unwilling to do. 
And it is said that some indiscreet pub- 
lic officials then threatened to “get” 
Ohio and punish her ultimately. For a 
time they had the wheat “quota,” and 
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@ WHITE MOUNTAIN—SUPER SERVICE STYLE @ 





This giant pyramid display of over 100 bbls of Globe “A 1” Flour in 12-lb 
and 12!4-lb sacks at Von’s Market in Bellflower, Cal., emphasizes the value 
of developing timely mass displays, since enriched white flour is plentiful and 
requires no ration points. 





penalties for overproduction as an instru- 
ment, and no longer having that device 
they now have the “goals” and Ohio 
has become disaffected with New Deal 
regimentation and the nominal Demo- 
cratic party. This is part of the story; 
anyway, be that as it may, the plan 
for Ohio is falling through by the weight 
of its own absurdity. 

Ohio is a natural and pre-eminent soft 
wheat state. At a meeting and confer- 
ence at Columbus Sept. 9 government 
officials and agencies were put on the 
spot, and _ corrective 
taken. 
000,000 bus in one year, and has an av- 
erage production of 46,000,000 to 48,- 
000,000. 
short crops, not only in Ohio but in 
This year, due 
to weather conditions largely, the crop 
finally shrunk to about 23,000,000 bus 
of which not more than 15,000,000 may 
be millable. One mill at Toledo could 
grind this entire crop and 
could grind 30% of it. 

This is a year when another 50,000,- 
000-bu crop is called for if that were 


measures were 


Ohio has grown as much as 50,- 


The last two years have been 


other soft wheat states. 


another 


possible. 

The arguments in favor of the largest 
wheat that Ohio could produce 
this next year are irrefutable and were 
advanced at the meeting at Columbus 
and are so obvious that they need no 
repetition. We are in the midst of a 
war and there is the greatest need for 
food and feed. Seed time comes after 
other crops have been gathered, fits into 
the scheme of rotation, requires no at- 
tention until harvest, is a cover and 
nurse crop, source of reliable cash in- 
come and of valuable straw and grows 
wheat where it can be milled, instead 
of bringing it overland from beyond 
the Mississippi River. Of 4,353,000 bus 
of wheat received in the Toledo market 
in August this year 43%, or 1,873,400 
bus came from the other side of this 
river. Soft wheat receipts were 2,478,- 
600, much of it from other states. Pa- 
triotism demands that Ohio grow the 
biggest crop possible, under its handi- 


crop 


caps, all folderol to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

At the Sept. meeting, 
C. A. Lamb, agronomist Ohio Experi- 
ment Station, Wooster, said soft winter 
wheat will produce more animal feed 
and human food than any other small 
grain, that low-test soft wheat is good 
for seed provided 


9 Columbus 


it germinates with 
good strong sprouts, that it should be 
treated before seeding, planted as soon 
as possible after the fly free date, and 
that he was willing to be quoted. 

Elmer F. Kruse, head Ohio Depart- 
ment Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration, Dr. H. C. Ramsower, Agricul- 
tural Extension Department, Ohio State 
University, and J. W. Baringer, chief 
Division of Plant Industry, all were 
present at the meeting at Columbus and 
subsequently issued press releases which 
were gratifying to all the interests want- 
ing to see an enlarged wheat crop in 
Ohio. It has been made clear that Ohio 
farmers are free to plant as much wheat 
as their judgment dictates regardless of 
any wheat “goals.” The objection to a 
fixed “goal” particularly if made too 
low, has been that it might discourage 
production. 
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NORTHWEST FEED GROUP 
WILL MEET ON SEPT. 21 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The first meet- 
ing of the fall season of the Northwest 
Feed Manufacturers & Distributors As- 
sociation has been scheduled for the 
evening of Sept. 21 at the Nicollet Ho- 
tel, Minneapolis. The meeting will start 
with a dinner at 6:30 p.m. 

A. L. Stanchfield, Minneapolis feed 
man who is a member of the Feed In- 
dustry Council, and George Smith, of 
the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minne- 
apolis, will discuss developments in the 
feed situation and future prospects that 
may affect supplies and distribution of 
feeds. 

New officers also will be elected at 
the meeting. 
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PLANNING FOODS FOR FOREIGN RELIEF 


By Helen S. Mitchell 


Chief Nutritionist, Supply and Transport 
Division, Office of Foreign Relief 


and Rehabilitation Operations 


HERE are millions of people in 

the European countries under Nazi 

domination which will some day be 
liberated by the United Nations. These 
millions are now living on little more 
than starvation rations, consisting large- 
ly of the limited varieties and quantities 
of foods which can be produced locally. 
One of the first considerations during 
and after invasion on the continent will 
be the provision of a supplementary food 
supply for civilian populations. In some 
countries the whole population may need 
the 


areas. 


some supplementary foods with 


greatest need being in urban 
In other countries, where the total food 
supply is more adequate, the relief pro- 
gram may be limited largely to the urban 


areas during the emergency period when 
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local transportation and distribution fa- 
cilities are disrupted. It is common 
that the total food 
supply is short—therefore, the problem 


which faces any relief agency is to make 


knowledge world 


the best possible use of available food 
supplies to meet the most urgent needs. 

A relief feeding program such as is 
planned by the Office of Foreign Relief 
and Rehabilitation Operations is neces- 
not from a 
standpoint but for stratgic and military 
reasons as well. As was strikingly dem- 
onstrated in North Africa, 
clothing for liberated populations is an 
integral part of the military operation 


sary only humanitarian 


food and 


and is essential in strengthening and 
consolidating the support given our 
armed forces by liberated civilians, The 


speed and success of rehabilitation is also 
dependent upon the adequacy of the food 
supply. 
malnutrition 


Semistarvation and extreme 


weaken the initiative and 


ambition of people—they have neither 
the will nor the power to revolt against 


the Axis or the rebuild. 


The scientific committees of the United 
Nations and governments in exile have 
given thoughtful and detailed considera- 
tion to the nutritional needs 
country. They have generally agreed 
that in the early emergency period an 
attempt should be made to provide for 
absolute necessities for as many people 
as possible and that more liberal allow- 
ances should be given as soon as pro- 
duction and shipping facilities permit. 
Naturally, with the limited food supply 
available in the United States of Ameri- 
ca for all purposes, for the civilians, for 
the armed forces, for Lend-Lease, and 
for foreign relief, the choice of foods 
available for the foreign relief program 
is extremely limited and cannot possibly 
provide all of the foods that might be 
desirable. The only alternative is to 
make the best possible use of the foods 
which are available and which will most 
nearly provide the nutritional elements 
needed to supplement the foods being 
produced in the various countries. 

In Europe today the agricultural pro- 


of each 








Dobrys Best 


Best of the West 


A Few Strictly Protected Territories 
Open for Top Rank Brokers 


JED CHECKUM, 
our quality policeman, 
runs his job on the idea 
that the American 
Housewife is the top 
sergeant of the milling business. “No use 
turning out flour that suits the company 
brass collars,” says Jeb, “when some- 
where there’s a woman who has the last 
word.” That is why we are so mighty 
careful to make “Dobry’s Best” and “Best 
of the West” so they not only sell and 
stay sold but so the housewife Top 
Sergeant comes back for more. Also why 
jobbers and their dealers bet on “Dobry’s 
Best” and “Best of the West.” 
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duction is largely of vegetable foods and 





some fruits with drastic curtailment in 
livestock, poultry and dairy products. 
Europe normally imported large amounts 
of grain foods and cannot, even with w 

adaptation, supply all of her need 
Grains will be the major item in all 1 
lief The 
available—wheat plus smaller amounts «{ 


programs. grains which ar 
oats, corn, barley and rice—will be sei:' 
where they are most acceptable ani 
where there is evidence of the greate-t 
need. 

Oils and fats have normally been i: 
ported by most European countries a). | 
are now among the items most drastica! 
curtailed. The limited amounts of fas 
and oils available will be sent 
most needed and in the 
familiar to the respective countri: 
Naturally where there is an abunda: 
of olive oil no other types of fats 
oils will need to be supplied. 

Legumes (known as pulses in Euro) 
are widely used but 
(white navies) are more popular in | 
north and west and quite different ty; 
(chick peas and kidney beans) in tie 
south and east. Attention will be giv 
to planning the distribution of beans 
cording to acceptability so far as pos- 
sible, recognizing as always that a sho 
age of certain types may influence |\ic 
supply and distribution. 


whe 
form m 


certain varieti-s 


F. 


Fish has normally been used ext: 


sively in most all of the countries or 
areas bordering the coast. During ‘he 
war the fishing industry has been severe 
ly curtailed but fish is a most acceptalle 
food if an unused supply can be tapped 
in the United States of America, 
From this brief picture of the food 
situation in Europe, and other problems 
related to food relief, it is obvious that 
calories, proteins, fats, and certain min- 
erals and vitamins are bound to be in 
short supply. In lieu of the inadequ:te 
supply of meats, fish and dairy products 
in the United States, it makes it neces- 
sary to provide protein and fats from 
other sources, if possible. At the sme 
time it is essential that foods be palit- 
able and acceptable to the population 


groups for which they are provided. 
That is where the Nutrition and New 
Foods Section must assume a resporsi- 


bility. It has been difficult to educ ‘te 
American homemakers to the use of 1 
foods, even with adequate time and e:'u 
cational facilities. There will be neit er 
time nor facilities to introduce unfami! ir 
foods in other countries under war re cf 
conditions. Without education such pri 
ucts might be wasted or used to por 
advantage. If the same ingredients « 1! 
be put into familiar and 
forms, it will vastly increase the po 
bility of utilizing the food products w! 
are available. A few samples of | 
unfamiliar food products are being u 
ized will serve to illustrate this po 

Dehydrated soup powder is now b 


acceptii ‘le 





IR 


made with split-peas, soybeans, dr 
skim milk, brewer’s yeast and seasoni 
This soup runs 39% protein on the | 
basis and provides a liberal proport: 
of the day’s requirement of calciv:. 


77 


iron, thiamine, riboflavin and niacin. 1 
type of puree soup, with a milk bese. 
is almost a complete food and is acccpt 
able in northern and western Europe 1 
wherever milk soups fit into the 10% 









(Continued on page 27.) 
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Twenty-three Bemis Factories to Serve You 


Through 85 years of peace and war, Bemis has served the milling in- 
dustry. Due to this long and close association with millers, we have a 
better understanding than most of the tremendous job the milling in- 


dustry is doing in supplying our armed forces, civilians and Lend-Lease 
with flour so vital to victory. 





And we assure you that every employee in our 23 factories 1s doing his 
or her utmost to aid you. Making bags needed by millers is one of our 
—_— most important war tasks. 


Like you, however, Bemis is confronted with the wartime problems of 
employment, equipment and materials. These problems may at times 
bring unavoidable delays but we sincerely believe you will find Bemis 
your most dependable bag supplier in wartimes as in peacetimes. 


BEMIS BAGS 


: SS 

BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
: * : 7 
" Buy more 


cing War Bonds 
11 : <x 





i 
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FREE NETHERLANDS 


In spite of all it has done, it is be- 
coming increasingly evident that the 
Nazi machine has utterly failed to break 
the spirit of the over-run countries. 
Not only is this apparent from the up- 
risings which are occurring with in- 
creasing frequency, but also in many 
more permanent activities. 

Vrig Nederland (translated 
Netherlands) is an excellent example of 
the latter type of work. It is a weekly 
paper, published in the Dutch language 
by the Netherland Publishing Co., Ltd., 
of London. It is now in its third year 
and has over 15,000 subscribers, of whom 
approximately 2,500 are permanent or 
residents of the Western 


Free 


temporary 
Hemisphere. 

The paper is described as “the mouth- 
piece of independent opinion of Dutch- 
men in every country in the world and 
forms a bond of union between them. 

The paper records and strength- 
ens the resistance of those in their na- 
tive land to an alien and despised, but 
temporary, regime.” 

Flour millers in this country who for- 
merly exported to Holland will be in- 
terested in knowing that G. J. L. Van 
der Lande is a director of the company 
publishing this paper. In former years 
he made trips to the United 
States contacting millers. 


several 
He explains 
that the paper is published entirely in 
behalf of the Dutch cause, and that 
“neither do the shareholders expect to 
see any dividends, nor the directors any 
fees, and a great many of the contrib- 
utors waive their fees as well.” 

As a means of maintaining their con- 
tacts with the Dutch business men who 
are now forced to reside away from 
home but are looking forward to the 
day of their return, many prominent 
firms are advertisers in Vrig Nederland. 
Its business in the Western Hemisphere 
is handled by Gerard E. Haagens, 597 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. Firms 
familiar to millers listed among the pa- 
per’s advertisers include Arthur Balfour 
& Co, Ltd. Lever Bros. & Unilever, 
Ltd., Novadel, Ltd., and Watford Bis- 
cuit Co., Ltd. 

Some 500 co-operative associations of 
various types, out of a total of about 
700 in North Dakota, reported a com- 
bined business of $57,121,413 for 1941- 
42. On this business they made net 
earnings amounting to $2,554,057, and 
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returned to members on their patronage 
the sum of $1,854,347. 
tions had a combined membership of 


These associa- 


70,469, but more than twice that num- 


ber of persons (183,293) were using 


their services. 


MEALWORMS 


Of the many minor pests of stored 
grain and its products, few are more in- 
teresting than the They 
resemble wireworms in appearance and 
are from 1 inch to 114, inches in length. 
They are the larvae of large black beetles 
belonging to the genus Tenebrio, a name 
from a 


mealworms, 


derived Latin word meaning 
“darkness” and very appropriately ap- 
plied to these insects, which are noc- 
turnal in habit and frequenters of dark 
places. ‘Two species of mealworms are 
common in this country, the yellow meal- 
(Tenebrio molitor L.), and the 


dark mealworm (7. obscurus F.). 


worm 


By nature the mealworms are scaven- 
gers and prefer to feed on decaying 
grain or milled cereals that are damp- 
ened and in poor condition. They are 
often found in accumulations of grain 
in neglected corners of mills, under bags 
of feed in warehouses and feed stores, 
or in the litter of chicken houses and 
bird houses where feathers and refuse 
grain are mixed with excrement. 

When fully grown the worms have a 
tendency to wander about, probably in 
search of a place to pupate. 
quently wander into strange places and 


They fre- 


cause consternation by their appearance. 
They have been found in large numbers 
in bags of fertilizer and salt, boxes of 
soda ash, bales of tobacco, and in ground 
black pepper. 

A warehouse containing bagged feed 
was invaded by thousands of the worms, 
which crawled by the dozens into the 





“ears” of the feed bags. 


They did not 
attempt to enter the bags, but were 
merely looking for a place to pupate. 
Unfortunately the presence of the worms 
ruined the sale of the feed, as a pros- 
pective buyer, catching hold of the bag 
of feed by the “ear,” would be startled 
to find himself clutching a handful of big 
yellow or brown worms. Investigation 
showed that the worms were breeding on 
the ground under the warehouse in ac- 
cumulations of meal and cereal dust. 
After becoming fully grown they had 
crawled up the walls and through cracks 
between the wall and floor timbers, thus 
reaching the bags of feed. 

Mealworms are used extensively: for 
fish bait and as food for birds and small 
animals in zoos, therefore many people 
rear them with profit—R. T. Cotton, 
senior entomologist, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


CONVERSION IN 776 


Many think 


that conversion of industry to war pro- 


Americans are apt to 


duction is something new in this country. 

Nation’s Business points out, however, 
Miller, a 
baker, converted his bread oven into a 


that Roger Massachusetts 
furnace in which he melted down scrap 
metal for cannon balls and musket bar- 
In the same year, Jack 
Forrest, of Maryland, turned from mak- 


rels in 1776. 


ing fine tables to the manufacture of 
rifle stocks. 

Other War examples 
included a buckle factory which made 
cartridges, a delivery business which be- 
came an ambulance unit, and a carriage- 
maker who fled from New York when 
the British occupied it in September, 
1776, and set up a new shop in New 
Jersey, where he carried on with war 
production for General Washington. 


Revolutionary 


BY THE WATERS OF WAVENEY 


Down by the ancient mill the willows 


grow 
In ash green clumps, and in the stream 
below 


Cast shivering shadows where rank elders 


lean 

With leaves afloat the surface of the 
stream, 

By grassy banks the Waveney laps and 
flows, 

Spinning in little eddies as it goes. 


Over the level marshes Nature’s song 

Throbs vibrant in the air all summer long, 

Here you may chance to find an otter 
sleek, 

A swan and cygnets cruising on a “deek,” 

A heron sailing on slow, beating wings 

While high up in the air a skylark sings. 


Hard by the bridge slow-moving catile 
pass, 

To splash knee deep, and snatch at lush 
green grass 

On either bank, until with stick unkind 

And lusty shout, a boy comes up behind. 

By Marston Moor, the herd moves on 
again, 

The boy’s shrill whistle echoes down the 
lane. 


The waters of the millpool turn and churn, 
The paddles of the mill wheel splash and 
turn, 
Cascades of silver water fall away, 
Grey pike below the millpool wait for 
prey; 
A whistle overhead ... a flock of geese, 
The works of man and Nature are at 
peace. 
East Winp, in MILLING. 


Those who stay on the level, rise high- 
er in the end, 


A good deal has been said and written 
about the news approach in advertising. 
But visiting today with a young fa'her, 
I had brought home to me again how 
much of advertising news is what you 
need to know when you need to know tt. 
The Greek philosopher who said thu! we 
never step twice in the same sti:am, 
would have understood that the flow of « 
market is the only constant thing «/out 
it. The old news becomes fresh \¢%s 
to somebody, as this flow carries us «ong 
to new areas of experience, new nds, 
and a new receptivity—From ~The 
Diary of an Ad Man” in Advertising .\ ze. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATE 
The Northwestern Miller, published 
weekly on Wednesdays, including 
supplements as published: 
1 year, 52 issues and 
supplements . $2.00 
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DR. WILDER’S SERVICE TO BREAD 
INDUSTRIES 

HE resignation of Dr. Russell M. Wilder from 

the official staff of the Food Distribution Admin- 
istration to return to his duties at Mayo Clinic is 
understood to be in keeping with a specific under- 
standing at the time he agreed to lend his counsel 
officially to the wartime food program. There is no 
implication that it is due to any discontent with 
things accomplished or left unaccomplished. 

Dr. Wilder, both before and after he became 
identified with government, probably accomplished 
more in the cause of flour and bread enrichment than 
any other individual. Only a few years ago nutri- 
tional science, as known to men in the bread indus- 
iries and as it applied to their products, was gen- 
erally regarded as a sad and somewhat doubtful com- 
bination of textbook theories, guinea pig experimen- 
tation and a general tendency to damn white flour 
and bread and promote the consumption of brown 
or gray loaves as the certain, if palatably unpleasant, 
road to a beatific physical nirvana. Its appeal was 
strongest to the old ladies of both sexes in the pur- 
lieus of public health Washington, and its principal 
practical expression was evident in the ill-gotten 
gains of a cloud of bogus doctors and lecturers who 
nade a dubious income out of worrying people about 
their intestinal apparatus. 

Out of this somewhat nauseous swamp emerged 
a certain number of nutritional scientists with sound 
knowledge, reasoning minds and merited public con- 
fidence. These men, instead of laboring the moot 
question, started from the unique idea that, whatever 
the color of bread and whatever its merits or de- 
merits in the diet, its cost was so low and its con- 
sumption so nearly universal that it offered the most 
convenient means for supplying to all of the people 
certain nutritional elements believed to be missing in 
the average diet. By this quite original method they 
proposed to give scientific discoveries in the vitamin 
field practical effect in building up the whole dietary 
standard. 

Not only did Dr. Wilder early become a leader of 
this forward looking group but, by reason of his en- 
thusiasm being happily combined with both wisdom 
and tolerance, he soon gained the confidence of the 
bread industries to a degree theretofore unimagined 
by their leaders. It must be admitted that the will- 
ingness of these leaders, even more of the rank and 
file of the industries, to accept the proposal was in- 
fluenced in about equal degree by the prospect of 
getting their products out of the nutritional doghouse 
and justifiable fear of the penalties likely to result 
from opposing any newdealish idea. Nevertheless, in 
considerable part because of Dr. Wilder’s persuasion, 
the industries not only did accept the proposal in the 
beginning but later on marched shoulder to shoulder 
with the scientists and for two years or more past have 
given their best efforts to make it a practical success. 

It is not now a subject of great moment as to 
whether, as a practical matter, family flour enrichment 
is made mandatory or whether commercial bread 
enrichment is made compulsory in the flour or in bak- 
ing into bread. The important fact is that enrich- 
ment is established as an essential quality and con- 
tent of flour and bread, that consumers are, slowly 
perhaps but surely, being educated to its probable 
value in the diet and that bread foods no longer are 
open to the stupid and ignorant condemnation that 
has been current coin of the nutritional crackpots 
since the days of the sainted but largely phony Dr. 
Harvey Wylie. Even the topnotch nutritionist au- 
thorities, including Dr. Wilder himself, now frankly 
admit doubt about the comparable dietary merits of 
the previously sacrosanct whole wheat flour and bread. 
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ON FAITH 
CURIOUS circumstance about this entire bread 
and flour enrichment program is that it is found- 
ed almost wholly upon faith with no more than isolated 
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proofs that it actually has or will accomplish all of 
the benefits ascribed to it. 

Here are great industries supplying the most widely 
consumed food of the people virtually overnight not 
only accepting a new dietary theory but putting it 
into practical effect, in large part voluntarily but in 
considerable part by force of law. Even the latter 
factor is not real “law” as previously interpreted but 
mere administrative orders issued under emergency 
wartime authority which will terminate with the peace. 

Commenting on this unusual circumstance of so 
widespread a food reform being based on faith rather 
than upon absolute knowledge, Dr. M. K. Bennett, 
executive director of Food Research Institute, re- 
cently said: 

“It is an interesting observation that one ex- 
periment that might perhaps have been made has 
not been undertaken, at least to my knowledge. 
A couple of years ago many nutritionists were 
convinced that a large fraction of the popula- 
tion stood in various states of nutritional defi- 
ciency with reference to intake of thiamine. For 
several months now, by governmental order, the 
great bulk of the flour and bread consumed in 
the United States has been enriched not only 
with thiamine but with other essential nutrients. 
A visitor from Mars would, I am sure, be much 
interested to know whether this policy had _ re- 
sulted in a measurable improvement in the health 
or the performance of the people. I do not know 
what he might find, But I feel fairly confident 
that he would discover that no specific test had 
been prearranged by sponsors of the policy to 
determine whether a perceptible change, large or 
small, either in health or performance of the 
population would really occur on institution of 
the policy. The marathon runners began to race, 
but the officials never let them know where the 
end of it was, so that nobody could tell who won. 

I am fairly confident also that, in the present 

status of nutritional opinion, a negative conclu- 
sion would have no practical effect on policy. 
Support could not be had for withdrawing the 
order. Too many people might feel that after 
all a gain might be there even if we cannot find 
it, and if so we ought not to risk losing it. Our 
reverence for ‘buoyant health’ seems to extend 

even to this.” . 

In discussing this interesting situation and espe- 
cially in quoting Dr. Bennett, we by no means imply 
that the whole vast effort is based upon insufficient 
knowledge either of the vitamin deficiencies in the 
average diet or of the practicability of using bread 
foods as a common carrier of synthetics to supply the 
lack. Dr. Bennett suggests that a visitor from Mars 
probably would want factual evidence that the health 
and performance of all people had been improved 
by this broadcast of nutritional blessings. That seems 
fair enough. Yet we do not deem it essential to 


weight a great bridge with its maximum load capacity 


to prove the accuracy of the engineers’ computations. 
So the point somewhat lightly raised by Dr. Bennett 
is at least debatable. 

Looking about, however, we find that all of these 
things having to do with what is good or bad for us 
are matters not only of opinion but of widely varying 
opinion and greatly subject to change through the 
years. Today we must exercise regularly. Tomorrow 
we must avoid exercise. We must have plenty of 
sunshine; we must avoid exposure to the sun. 
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How long since cigarets were so well recognized 
as a curse to mankind that men who smoked them 
could not get jobs, youth was condemned, women 
sentenced to the outer darkness, laws passed imposing 
punishment not only for their sale but even their use? 
Today their smoking is universal, with the world’s 
great emphasizing their “perncious” habit by exhibit- 
ing it in every public picture. Our own adviser in 
such matters told us nobody knows if cigarets are 
good or bad for people, but suggested we cut our 
consumption in half. Making the point that he did 
not even know about our consumption, but it certainly 
was less than half his own, he agreed with us, but 
still thought it might be a good idea for the both of 
us to cut down. 

Taking the opposite tack, when we quite honestly 
and explicitly scheduled our other presumably harm- 
ful indulgence, also long prohibited by the law of the 
land, he bounced right up with the ready suggestion 
that we should by no means alter our total intake 
because, in his observation and judgment, just about 
that amount, with perhaps a trifle of tolerance now 
and then, not only hurt no man, but probably benefited 
what Dr. Bennett calls our “state of health and per- 
formance.” 

So there we are under the simple necessity of 
living and eating and carrying on with the rest of our 
human activities chiefly on belief and the faith of the 
moment. We believe in vitamin enrichment, so we go 
forward with it. We may have some day to unbelieve 
some part of it. But, meanwhile, it has given our 
bread products release from the doghouse of nutri- 
tional condemnation. Therefore, we are for it whole- 
heartedly, somewhat profitably and until such time as 
the march of science and events gives us some other 
thing to do with equal faith and new hopes. 
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ANOTHER SLANT ON ENRICHMENT 


HE chief of the technical staff of an important 
baking concern, speaking with well recognized 
authority, writes: 


“Your editorial ‘Underwriting Bread Enrich- 
ment’? in the August 18th issue certainly does 
point out the fallacy of the proponents’ chief 
argument in favor of the order. There is no logi- 
cal basis for penalizing the milling industry sim- 
ply because a few bakers have either wilfully 
or unknowingly failed to enrich all of their white 
bread. The baker is the responsible party so he 
should be the one who is called to account in 
order to get full compliance. 

“I shudder to think of the plight in which 
many hundreds of small millers will find them- 
selves if they are required to enrich every bag 
of white flour that they produce. With their 
lack of laboratory control, technical skill and 
suitable equipment, their costs will mount far 
above those of the larger mills, and the resulting 
product will in all probability be much less uni- 
form, through no fault of their own. It seems 
to me that the unfairness of such a situation 
should be realized and considered by those who 
are to decide this question before final deter- 
mination.” 


So far as we are aware, the point of insufficient 
or unintelligent flour enrichment by the hundreds of 
improperly equipped small mills throughout the coun- 
try has not heretofore been raised in the discussion 
of forcing the mill enrichment of flours because of 
the government’s inability to insure compliance by 
small bakers. Yet it seems, as our correspondent 
states it, to be worthy of careful consideration. 

Certainly the insufficient or improper enrichment 
of the substantial quantities of flour produced by 
even a hundred or two “crick” millers would permit 
vitamin and mineral deficiencies to continue among a 
much greater number of people than would non- 
compliance with law by an equal, or even much 
greater, number of bakers. Yet it is solely to “catch” 
the bootlegging bakers that the proposal to make 
millers wholly responsible for all bread enrichment is 
chiefly advanced. 
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SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 





MILLS AT TACOMA ¢ SPOKANE ¢ WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 















Coast To Coast Grain Service 


ARGILL 


INCORPORATED 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 


By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 











Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 





Any Where 
Any Time 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 20 


“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


* * 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 








Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 








DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 








GRAIN 
MERCHANTS 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. 
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Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


Enriched | "rrr" 


Minnesota Girt Four . 


long on quality ! 


CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


General Offices: Minneapolis Millis: St. Paul 
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PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY... 


All of our leading wheat patent flours 
are now optionally available enriched 
with Vitamin B:, Niacin and Iron to 
the levels recommended by the Na- 
tional Research Council. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 





Daily Capacity, 5,000 Barrels 














New Ulm, Minn. 
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(Continued from page 22.) 
pattern. The soybeans, dry milk and 
yeast might be 
housewives but a dehydrated soup with 


unfamiliar to many 
directions for preparation should be ac- 
ceptable. Actually this is planned for 
use principally in central feeding opera- 
tions where it will be prepared under 
supervision but may prove to be accept- 
able for home use as well. 

In eastern and southern Europe where 
meat stock is the base for most soups, 
a dehydrated vegetable stew made of 
precooked beans and peas, soybean grits, 
whole grains, such as barley, and de- 
hydrated diced vegetables, plus brewer’s 
yeast and meat seasoning, is a product 
which may better fit the food pattern and 
cin be made to provide much the same 
food value as the soup powder described 
aoove, 


Paste foods (pate alementaire) are ac- 
ceptable in nearly every country of Eu- 
rope and paste foods can be made to carry 
extra nutrition by the substitution of 
foods of higher nutritive value for a part 
o! the wheat flour. A high protein spag- 
hetti has been developed made with low 
fut soybean flour and defatted wheat 
germ flour. Replacing about a fifth of 
the flour protein, this product has good 
consistency, excellent flavor and runs 
18% or more protein of better quality 
than all wheat flour protein. Ordinarily 
macaroni or spaghetti contains about 12% 
protein. Spaghetti, rather than macaroni, 
is the form recommended for manufac- 
ture here because it is more compact and 
ships in smaller compass (31 cubic inches 
to the pound compared with 45 cubic 
The paste product 
has the additional advantage of good 
keeping quality for stockpiling without 
refrigeration, providing it is shipped in 
waterproof containers, 


inches for macaroni). 


It is subject to 
insect infestation, however, if kept too 
long in hot climates, thus a reasonably 
prompt turnover is desirable. Neverthe- 
less, paste products have the multiple 
advantage of high nutritive value, ac- 
ceptability, fairly good keeping quality, 
and compactness for shipping. 

A dry paste food mix from which the 
European manufacturers or homemaker 
may make their own macaroni, spaghetti, 
or noodles, is another product which can 
provide nutritional value using foods 
which might not be familiar if shipped 
separately. This mixture of wheat flour, 
low fat soybean flour, defatted wheat germ 
flour, and dehydrated egg can be pack- 
aged with directions for making the fa- 
miliar paste foods and will provide much 
the same nutritive value as the spaghetti 
described above. The same mixture 
might be used for a variety of other pur- 
poses such as quick breads, muffins and 
pancakes. 

A porridge or cereal mixture made 
with wheat or oats, soybean grits, with 
or without dried skim milk, is another 
product which can be 
available foods. 


considerably among different nationality 


produced from 
Acceptability may vary 


groups as experience with this type of 
Product has demonstrated. One of the 
samples first submitted to a southern 
European group was made with oats, 
contained about 8% of sugar and was 
fine ground. The comments disclosed 
that oats were not popular in southern 
Europe but that wheat was preferred, 
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that cereal was never eaten as a porridge 
but as an accompaniment of vegetables 
and meats, that for this purpose it should 
contain no added sugar and that it should 
be much coarser in texture to serve as a 
substitute for rice. 

Acceptability testing with nationality 
groups in this country is something of 
a new venture, responsibility for which 
has been assumed by the Food Habits 
Committee of the Research 
Council. Dr. Margaret Mead and her 
assistant, Dr. Natalie Joffe, have been 
especially interested and have taken 
full responsibility for this project and 
the results of the fests to date have more 


National 


than justified the trouble and expense 
involved and have been used as a guide 
in the modifying of the specifications for 
processed foods on the foreign relief 
program. 

Details of the manner in which these 
tests are being conducted are illustrated 
by the plans and response of one group, 
Three 
types of foods were used in the test: a 


I.—The Problem as presented. 


fortified oatmeal, a dehydrated pea soup 
mix, and a ready-to-eat fish paste of 
ground pilchard. These foods have been 
designed to assure a maximum of nour- 
ishment with a minimum of preparation. 


They can be either mixed with bvuiling 
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water and cooked for a few minutes to 
make them edible, a factor of signal im- 
portance where fuel and cooking equip- 
ment may be at a premium, or eaten as 
They 
also may be shipped easily, and keep well 


they come out of the package. 
under a variety of conditions. They may 
be used for mass feeding, or where the 
situation warrants are equally suitable 
to use in the home. 

IIl.— Background 
background 


Information.—Some 
food 


habits of the country was considered de- 


information on the 


sirable to facilitate the test itself as well 
as to give some understanding of where 
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Sales Builders... Profit Makers 


FOR WHOLESALE GROCERS AND JOBBERS 














All purpose... 
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CEREALS 


When you sell VICTOR Products—All Purpose Flour—Cake 


Flour—Cereals—you are selling QUALITY Products. 


They 


are sales-builders and profit-makers for YOU—sales-builders 


and profit-makers for your DEALERS. 


VICTOR Products 


have been proving it for nearly three-quarters of a century. 
They will prove itto YOU. Write today for the facts about the 
complete VICTOR line—prices and shipping advantages. 


VICTOR ALL PURPOSE FLOUR... 


is packed in fine quality cambric sacks— 


with detachable paper labels. 


VICTOR CAKE FLOUR and CEREALS . . 


are packed in convenient size, sanitary, 


THE CRETE MILLS 


eye-appealing cartons. 





CRETE, NEBRASKA 
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NO IMPROVEMENT IN LABOR SUPPLY 


Toronto, ONt.—So far as outward appearances go there is as yet no improvement 


in the labor supply of Canadian flour mills. 
and production of flour and millfeed is correspondingly reduced. 


The industry is definitely short-handed 
It is not too much 


to say that there has been an actual falling off to the amount of 10% of the avail- 
able capacity, or something like 10,000 bbls per day of 24 hours. Moreover, this per- 
centage is increasing as labor conditions decline and machinery wears out. 


The remedy, if in the judgment of authorities at Ottawa it should be remedied, 
is obvious. The supply of labor must be augmented. A comparatively small addition 
to the working forces in flour mills would make a decided difference in the monthly 


output of flour. 


This is so obvious to the practical people who carry on Canada’s 


milling operations that they marvel at the failure of control authorities to under- 
stand. Facts to substantiate the appeal of millers for labor may easily be had by 


those with whom the final decision rests. 


That the government at Ottawa is beginning to appreciate the importance of flour 
milling in relation to Canadian war operations, is shown by a statement from the min- 
ister of trade and commerce handed to the press for publication some days ago when he 
told the newspapers that Canada is now working on plans to speed up the production 


of flour. 


Evidently British purchasing authorities have been applying pressure. 


As previously reported, the crop year 1942-43, which closed on July 31, showed 
the largest production of flour by Canadian mills in any year on record. The fol- 
lowing table shows the output by months together with percentage of operation 
and exports up to May, the latest so far available: 


Percentage 


1942-43 of operation 
re rae ae 79.4 
eee 78.5 
CRU, 0.6 4:.0:6- 600 oo 25.68 80.6 
November .....+e.++- 92.4 
Pe veuaws pete aes 88.9 
Pe re Te 89.0 
PODTURTY oc ccc ccseues 93.4 
|. PTUrrriirr cr 91.2 
;\ .. SPPrrverecereere ci 93.0 
0 ee ee eee ee 91.6 
MD 4. 6.0:5-0 44040000504 80.2 
SUED 66 0:46.00: 64920008 500 84.6 


Average 86.8 
The increased export demand which 
resulted in larger production. 


Exports, 
Output, bbls bbls 
1,820,199 969,999 
1,737,472 850,052 
1,851,062 839,553 
1,973,401 845,223 
2,062,835 982,934 
1,963,042 1,076,778 
1,990,732 933,552 
2,193,029 1,290,999 
2,057,355 1,218,925 
2,099,996 1,210,414 
a+ 28=——“(—ié«C 
[oes 2 2—tisC WS swe 
23,549,707 


took effect at the beginning of the year 


In the two closing months, however, it will be noted 


that there was a decrease in output which is not due to any falling off in demand 


but rather to scarcity of labor. 


A. H. B. 





Canada’s Official Wheat Crop 
Figure Is 296,259,000 Bushels 


Man.— Wheat 
for all Canada this year is estimated at 
296,259,000, bus, including 279,000,000 bus 


produced in the three prairie provinces, 


WINNIPEG, production 


according to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 

The estimated total 
50% of the 1942 harvest as indicated by 
the third estimate of last year. The 
1943 crop, however, is larger than any 
harvested during the five years 1933 to 
1937 inclusive, and was produced on the 
smallest acreage seeded to wheat in Can- 
ada since 1918. 

In 1942 wheat production for all Can- 
ada was 592,700,000 bus, with western 
Canada contributing 565,000,000 bus. The 
1943 yield per acre, at 16.9 bus, is slightly 
above the longtime average. 

Wheat production in Manitoba for 
1943 is placed at 39,000,000 bus, Saskat- 
chewan 155,000,000, and Alberta 85,000,- 
000. Last year the totals were 52,000,- 
000, 335,000,000 and 178,000,000 bus, re- 
spectively. 

Oat production for the western prov- 
inces is estimated at 407,000,000 bus, bar- 
ley at 211,000,000 rye at 7,219,000 and 
flax at 17,400,000. 

The Winnipeg Tribune estimates wheat 


represents only 


production in the three prairie provinces 
for 1943 at 270,064,000 bus. This es- 
timate places the Manitoba outturn at 
39,434,000 bus, Saskatchewan’s at 157,- 
083,000 and Alberta’s at 73,547,000. Oat 
production for the west is forecast at 
418,792,000 bus, barley at 210,317,000, 
flax at 16,711,000 and rye at 7,194,000. 
The Tribune reports that No. 2 North- 
ern will be the predominating wheat 
grade in all three provinces, but indicates 
a wide variation in the grades of oats 
and barley. Roughly 50% of its cor- 
respondents indicate that storage space 
will be insufficient to take care of the 
crop, some indicating that as much as 20% 
of the crop in their respective districts 
will be stored in open piles in the fields. 


——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CONGESTION AT CANADIAN 
LAKEHEAD CAUSES CONCERN 


Toronto, Onr.—Congestion at the Ca- 
nadian lakehead is growing steadily 
worse. Grain has been coming in more 
rapidly than available facilities and 
labor can move it out. Markets in the 
east would absorb large quantities if 
shipment of all that was wanted could be 
made. Elevators at the lakehead are 








reported to have orders on hand for 
5,000 cars. At the present rate of load- 
ing it will take three or four weeks to 
get these cleared away. 

While most of the orders are for coarse 
grain, spring wheat for grinding into flour 
is also needed. Some mills in eastern 
Canada are out of grain and are de- 
pendent entirely upon current receipts to 
keep up their flour grindings and much 
of this flour is for export shipment. 

The seriousness of this situation is 
giving grave concern to the trade. A 
steady flow of grain is required if flour 
mills of eastern Canada are to be kept 
in operation. Lake tonnage is inade- 
Railway cars could be diverted 
to grain movement but many of these are 
standing loaded on sidings and the labor 


quate. 


required to release them is not avail- 


able. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SHORTAGE OF DELIVERABLE 
WHEAT CUTS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Toronto, Ont.—Shortage of wheat in 
deliverable cutting down 
production of flour in a number of mills 
throughout Ontario. 
The wheat is available in western posi- 
but 
panies are unable to move it to lower 
lake ports in sufficient quantities to keep 
these mills running. It is expected that 
the situation described will become 
worse instead of better as time goes on. 
Winter may produce a real crisis. 





positions is 


great and small 


tions railway and shipping com- 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WHEAT TO PAY FOR GRISTING 
Winnipec, Man.—With reference to 

the gristing privilege extended to pro- 
ducers for the crop year 1943-44, the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board advises that a pro- 
ducer delivering wheat to a mill for 
gristing purposes within the provisions 
of Board’s regulations may pay the cost 
of gristing and of bags in wheat. When 
wheat is used in payment of these costs 
it will be considered as wheat delivered 
for gristing. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





WINNIPEG WHEAT FUTURES 
AT NEW SEASONAL HIGHS 
Wiynirec, Man.—Good buying pushed 
Winnipeg wheat futures prices to new 
seasonal highs last week, with both near- 
by options topping $1.12. <A share of 
the support was said to be for CCC 
account. Export business in Canadian 
wheat was close to 3,000,000 bus, with 
the United Kingdom the big buyer. 
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BAKERY RESTRICTIONS POSTPONED 

Wiynirec, Man.—The Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board last week announced 
that its order eliminating manufacture 
of a wide range of small bakery items 
and the icing of cakes has been post- 
poned from Sept. 13 until Oct. 11 “to 
provide for a full and fair review” of cer- 
tain objections from bakers in various 
parts of Canada. 


BRITAIN PLACES BIG ORDER 
FOR FLOUR IN AUSTRALIA 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadian flour millers 
were interested to learn from press ciuble 
reports that the British war purchasing 
authorities have placed an _ order 
500,000 tons of flour in Australia. ‘his 
is to be taken out within the year. An 
order of that size is bound to put the 
Australian milling industry back into 
production on a full-time scale and will 
help out the world food situation gre:tly. 


for 


Britain has been depending on Canada 
for most of her flour from abroad ever 
since the war began and in particular 
since Japan intensified the war with 
an attack on the United States. ‘hat 
cut off the shipments of flour from .\us- 
tralia to Britain. Now, under improved 
shipping conditions from Australia, it is 
possible to move flour to almost any 
allied country with the exception per!iaps 
of China. 

The Australian government has under. 
taken to provide the labor needed tw put 
all mills into full production. This will 
serve the further purpose of providing 
large quantities of millfeed for use in 
feeding operations on Australian farms 
and poultry runs. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT SUPPLY THREATENS 
PASTRY, BISCUIT TRADE 


Toronto, Ont.—The situation with re- 
spect to supplies of soft winter wheat 
flour in Ontario threatens the pastry 
and biscuit baking trades with serious 
consequences. Not in a long time has 
the quality and quantity of Ontariv soft 
wheat been as low as in 1943. Some dis- 
tricts are better off than others but none 
have had normal returns. The quantity 
harvested would be enough for milling 
needs if the quality were there, but this 
is not the case. Mills report that it 
takes as much as six or more bushels of 
the new crop to make a barrel of flour. 
That, with prices where they are, puts 
wheat of this kind out of the running. 
Under normal conditions flour from On- 
tario grain is not worth as much as that 
from the hard spring wheats of western 
Canada. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


HIGHER PROTEIN AVERAGE 
IN CANADA’S 1943 WHEAT 


pro- 





Winnirpec, Man.—The average 
tein content of 631 samples of the 194 
wheat crop is 13.9%, which is 1% higher 
than the average for samples collected 
last year from the same shipping points. 
This statement is made in a preliminary 
report issued by the Board of (Grain 
Commissioners’ laboratory. 

The number of samples tested and 
average protein level for each province 
are: Manitoba, 124, 12.9%; Saskatche- 
wan, 357, 18.9%; Alberta, 150, 14.8%. 
These values are 0.4% lower, 1.1% high 
er, and 1.8% higher than the correspond 
ing values for 1942. 
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|| Lassen’s Perfection + Silk Floss » Imperator 
ts THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
SUPPLEMENTARY MILL — MARION, OHIO 











POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


Polar Bear Flour is courteous 


to every high quality competitor 


but yields to none of them. 


awed 


FOUNDED BY 


— —~ Sap- i We ¥. ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 












“KANSAS EXPANSION ” 


Has a long-time record of gaining and 





EAT | holding customer confidence by its 
189 invariably high and dependable quality. 
na | Your trial car will please you. 





The WICHITA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Milling Capacity 5,000 sacks WICHITA, KANSAS 


——— 
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MR. BAKER: 


“There’s a big wartime job 
ahead for your product. | 
can be a big help in prod- 


ucts control and sales pull” 







THE BIG JO FLOUR MILLS 
ImTERMATIONAL | wicaine company 
wer rnc WADASHA. min. 





‘Sales booming your way? And manpower for your shop going 
down in like proportion? 

“I’m a husky helper who can take up the slack in this situation. 
“I’ve got the strength to smooth out the production wrinkles 


in your plant. And for the same 

reason, to help you get out more 

bread with minimum manpower. 
“Let me demonstrate?” 


THE BIG JO FLOUR MILLS 


Wabasha, Minnesota 
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The Quaker Line 


QUAKER FLOUR 
RED-TOP FLOUR 
AUNT JEMIMA CORNMEAL 
FULL-0-PEP POULTRY FEEDS 
QUAKER LIVESTOCK FEEDS 
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The Quaker Oats Company 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours Feeds All Milled Products 
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ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 
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Cake a 





Quality Cake Flour of the Best 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 








LaGrange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
of their operation. 

This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 
ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS iimesor: 


— 








Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 
The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 




















oS & 8 RRR en ane re $4,904,187 
Comttat Dapemtted th UG, . oc ccc scecsccccccsses 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 
ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS United States Managers 
Insurance on Flour 9 John Street - - New York 
Policies of this Company are Insurance Exchange Chicago 
held by all leading millers Hurt Building - - Atlanta, Goa. 
Royal Bank Building - +- Montrea! 
ed 
———y 











“WON DERSACK” 


An exceptionally fine, country-milled 
patent flour 


Every barrel ground from selected northern 
and Central Kansas prime, strong wheat. 


MID-KANSAS MILLING CO. 


Capacity 700 Barrels CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 





= 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 





DULUTH 














— 











A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 








344 DELAWARE AVENUE 


BUFFALO, MEW YORE J 
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(Continued from page 27.) 

the foods might best fit into the tradi- 
tional cuisine. This background informa- 
tion was secured from several sources: 
interviews with native born people, books 
on the subject, and a professional nutri- 
tionist who had recently worked in the 
country. The specialist, in addition to 
being an excellent informant, served as 
the liaison person in securing the co- 
operation of the test group. 

The most important food habits data 
obtained were those which showed the 
basic diet of the poorer classes. Actual 
foods eaten are few in number, and the 
elaboration of this basic diet lies in the 
The 
list of foods commonly used and favorite 


sphere of cooking and flavoring. 


met!iods of preparation were given in 
some detail, Women also commented on 
habi‘s of thrift and favorite seasonings. 


Ili. The Test.—The test group con- 
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phrased’ Are the women accustomed to 
reading and to cooking from 


directions? 


printed 


For some countries, written directions 
are perfectly feasible, where the women 
all have the habit of reading. However, 
for some other countries, it may be neces- 
sary to find out the level of literacy, pub- 
lic health facilities and other institutions 
which may be used to teach these women 
how to handle the foods. In some areas 
a series of demonstrations or visual aids 
might be needed to 
how to use such food. 


the women 
It is also worth- 
while to determine whether mass feeding 


show 


or family feeding is preferable. Mass 
feeding will probably be essential only 
in the cities, where the cooking facilities 
might have been destroyed or disrupted. 
Here too, a pattern exists for restaurant 
eating which is absent in the country dis- 
tricts. Existing facilities in restaurants 
and schools can be pressed into service if 
public feeding is necessary. In most rural 
regions fuel can be had for the taking, 
and even if the stoves and much of the 
cooking equipment is gone they can cook 
over open fires and can bake flat bread 
on hot stoves. From this test it was 
learned that whole grain flour, mixed rye 





ne ee 
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and wheat, is the most desirable for bread. 


IV. Reactions to the Foods.—Although 
the foods were considered to be accept- 
able when prepared as described, not 
only for adults but for children as well, 
the fish paste was the least acceptable. 
The porridge was pronounced excellent 
by everybody. Some thought the 
soup perfect—others felt that more salt, 


pea 


more black pepper or a little thyme 
would prove welcome additions. Thé 
soup could also be used as a vehicle 


for vegetables, such as potatoes or car- 
rots, and if some smoked meat, bones or 


(Continued on page 40.) 
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As We are of Ours... 



























siste| of volunteers, all women, about 
—- 20 in number, who meet each week to i 
= knit and sew for war relief. This sewing | for 
center has cooking facilities on the prem- | j 
7” ises, and the test took place there. With \ 
such a group it is very desirable to have | 
a woman as liaison worker and it may 
even be desirable to use a woman with | / 
a mixed group, because in any private | 
situation, which is the normal food pat- | 
tern, cooking is done by women. Women 
are veared to the sensitivity and reac- | 
tions of men and children to food, as 
well as to their own. 
It is advisable to have one of the for- { 
eign background participants, either the 
liaison worker or some other member of 
the group, serve as a cook or preparator, 
because she is familiar with the look and 
the “feel” of traditional foods and can 
gauge when the foods are ready to eat. 
¥ In this test the directions given on the | 
A package of oatmeal porridge were fol- 
lowed in cooking ‘and the oatmeal was | Ps . 
—_ then served. Yet after it had been | 
cooked for a few minutés longer and 
then left to stand for a while, the flavor 
Y was preferred. Those who ate it later 
in the test, and some of the women who 
had eaten it at first, commented that it 
” was hetter the second time. The pea 
soup mix, which had arrived with no 
specific directions, was cooked in pro- ee | / 
portions of one heaping teaspoonful of ' \ ili, , ‘ ALLA jy, % 
the powder to a cup of boiling water, WY “Wy . Ly 
which gave the desired consistency. It . SS oe % 
‘ : ma A 
Was found that after this soup had been ae Ee ~ z | 
. boiled for about five minutes and then > = — 
—_ left to stand the flavor was noticeably = = ¢ = 
. improved. The fish was tasted as_ it = ’ = = a 
~ tame from the can, either in a spoon i ‘ iy a“ = “2 = aie | 
or spread on bread, and it was suggested 
| that a little onion or lemon would be KANSAS BEST G | B RA LTAR 
O appreciated muchly. L FLOU R FLOU R i 
NZe | The comments on all of the food were | 
carefully noted, and specific questions 
Were then asked about the reactions to “The : 
oth the foods and the packaging. The 
questions which bring the most useful 
responses are: How do you like this ED FLOUR 
food? What would you add? What do QLIDAT ILL 
JTH pp agtipty Dg llc KANSAS’ LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS * 
—$—— Serving it to your family? Is the color 


IN THE 
HEART 


good ? Should it 


Does the color and 
the Shape of the package look all right? 
Is the package the right size? 
“ooking directions good as they 


Is the texture good? 
he coarser or finer? 






WICHITA, KANSAS 4 KANSAS 


Are the 





' are now? 
N what language should the 


directions 
be printed? How 





ORK 


should they be 
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buffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








FLUNK IN 
letter has 


GASTRONOMICS.—A 
Mr. 
Thierstein, general manager of 
the Dowagiac (Mich.) Milling Co. He 
smacks us down. 


come to this desk from 


Oscar 


Says he: 

“In the realm of writing you are, un- 
questionably [thank you kindly, sir], one 
of the top men. However, when you 
touch upon things of a gastronomic na- 
ture you can hardly pass first grade. 

“af 


class in this respect that would permit 


you should ever graduate to a 
you to look beyond the nebulae of steam- 
ing hot dog and hamburger road stands, 
you will find yourself staring at a_bil- 
lion or more grinning faces grin- 
ning because a very able master of the 
pen has the audacity to make fun of con- 
the 


baking craft who would restore to the 


structive advice by members of 


common man the virtues of the Staff of 


Life as our Creator meant it to have. 


I am specifically referring to your com- 
ments in italics following the quota- 
tions of C. O. Lear's discussion on “The 


And I am 
ring to said issue in particular at this 


Enrichment Dispute.’ refer- 


time because I have seen millions of 


starved faces who might not have met 


this fate had the world had fewer of 
‘able writers’ and more of competent 
cooks and bakers. 

“But—this may be a case of mistaken 


identity. Perhaps my good friend = in 


the East, a self-made president of a 
large food processing plant, is correct 
in his opinion expressed by personal let- 
ter to me: “The funny part is that no- 
body believes what Tue Norriuwestrern 
Mitirr man wrote, not even he, himself, 
but, of course, you know how it is.’ 
“Here's 


‘grinning at you until 


too, will have seen the light of day, when 


you, 


pills satisfy no longer.” 


¥ ¥ 


To facilitate a perfect understanding 
of Mr. view, it 
should be explained that his company 


Thierstein’s point of 
manufactures “richer-milled, high-natural 
vitamin, stoneground” flours. These are 
products of high reputation, enjoying 
market. Mr. 
Thierstein formerly was associated with 


a large and_ profitable 
Morris Mills, Inc., and its process for 
the 


taining the germ. 


white flour con- 
Before that he did 
editorial work for Siebel Institute. He 
has spent a good many years in this 


manufacture of a 


country and abroad in the study and 
development of processes for the making 
of flours with a high content of natural 
vitamins. 

The which Mr. 
Thierstein specifically objects was pub- 


column comment to 
lished in Tue Norruwestern MiItier of 
Sept. 1, 
Squib.” 

chatter on this page, in frivolous vein. 


“Guest 
It was, as is.so much of the 


under the caption: 


But underneath, as was intended, it was 


possible to detect an editorial frown 

not upon flours with high-natural-vitamin 
content but upon the notion, expressed 
by Mr. Lear and now seemingly endorsed 
by Mr. Thierstein, that flour enriched 
synthetically under the government 
standard is inadequate for human alimen- 
tation since it 


contains no and 


that the officially sponsored enrichment 


germ, 


movement springs from a profit motive 
and therefore is not in the public in- 
terest. 

The frown, Mr. Thierstein (though it 
is an entirely 


amiable manifestation), 


still darkens the editorial brow. 


Beginning on page 22 of this 
issue there is a remarkable document. 
It is exactly the kind of thing one would 
expect from wartime Washington. The 
pattern is perfect. It is the pattern 
Washington uses for all its paternal and 
avuncular relations with the peepul. It 
leaves nothing to the peepul. ... From 
what Dr. Mitchell says about the nutri- 
tional program of the Office of Foreign 
Relief Operations everything is 
down to the last nipple. 


ready 
Starving Europe 
is going to be bottle fed on a scientific 
food formula. (Wow! Picture the Wops 
when they come up against that soybean 
spaghetti!) . . . It becomes quite clear as 
one reads the minute details (down to the 
last pinch of black pepper and thyme on 
the fishpaste)* of how liberated peoples 
are going to be fed, that the greatest act 
in this colossal many-ringed circus of 
world conflict may turn out to be the 
spoon feeding act. At best it will be 
amusing, but under the earnest and deter- 
mined efforts of our army of nutritionist 
campfollowers, it might even become a 
sanguinary major engagement of forceful 
feeding. Anyway, since, as Dr. Mitchell 
admits, there has been so much difficulty 
in changing the food habits of home 
folks, this adventure into fresh fields, 
with military backing, is going to be a 
whale of a lot of fun. 
clinic! 


Perfect canteen 


The editor of the South African Baker 
and Miller is a droll fellow. Comment- 
ing upon the pious hope of a British con- 
temporary that after the war compulsory 
enrichment of white bread may be pos- 
sible in Britain, he says: “For ourselves 
The idea that man lives 
by bread alone, and that it is the staff 
of life, should have long ago been ex- 
ploded; but it may please some people 
to visualize the post-war hot dog as a 
piece of red chalk [calcium means chalk 
in his dictionary| ensconced in a sliced 
roll, flavored with tobacco snuff [he can’t 
be fooled by the new name for nicotinic 
acid!| instead of mustard!” 


we hope not. 


By Carroll K. Michener 








A DEFENSE 
The 


discovers in the recent Department of 


FOR PREMIUMS. 


trade journal Premium Practice 


Justice action against a group of New 


England bakers, terminated by pleas 


of nolo contendere and 


$51,959, 


fines totaling 


what it calls “an unrealized 


defe:.se” tor premium users. The jour- 
nal concludes that the government must 
have considered as a_ basic factor in 
the indictment that part of the allegéd 
conspiracy which was involved in an at- 
tempt to prevent competitors from using 
This is 
the fact 
that those who phrased the indictment 


coupons, prizes and premiums. 


shown, the editor thinks, by 


took the trouble to set down elaborate 


definitions of coupons and premiums. 


For those who are not sure what these 
things are in the legal eye of the federal 
government, here are the definitions: 


“(d) ‘Coupons’'—Tickets, trading stamps 
and other documents and emblems delivered 
by any person selling, giving away, and de- 
livering bread and other bakery products to 
any person, under such circumstances that 
the recipient thereof and his assign and 
representative may as a result of receiving 
the same and of receiving other similar cou- 
pons be entitled to some form of premium, 


reward, gift, donation, prize, chattel, or 
other thing. 

“(e) ‘Premium’—Any article of award, 
prize, reward, gift and bonus in the form 


of merchandise, money, or other thing, dis- 
tributed, delivered, given, and awarded in 
connection with and in exchange for cou- 
pons and trading stamps and other similar 
documents; said term ‘premium’ shall in- 
clude also such merchandise, money and 
other thing as may be delivered as such 
award, prize, reward, gift, and bonus at the 
time of a sale and at the time of delivery 


of any bakery products.” 
New England, even antedating the 


NRA days, has long been a premium 
battle ground in the baking industry. 
Small bakers used premiums and grew 


and grew, until they challenged the 
larger and particularly the interstate 
bakers in their own territory. In fact, 


some of the bakers named in the indict- 
ment were, in their earlier days, consist- 
ent premium users, and the fact that 
they had subsequently acquired a_suffi- 
ciently commanding position to be num- 
the defendants seems to 
say something on the side of the busi- 
Too 
Practice, con- 
cerns whose early growth was due to 
premium later so firmly 
that they were willing to 
forego the use of premiums themselves 
if by so doing they could prevent some 
of their smaller competitors from at- 
taing 


bered among 
ness building power of premiums. 
often, observes Premium 
use became 
intrenched 


serious size through the same 
And so the editor of the pre- 
mium journal comes to his conclusion: 

“The importance of this case, the in- 
dictment hitting the giants in the baking 
industry, cannot well be exaggerated. 
It discloses a newly found weapon of 
defense. It establishes the fact that 
concerted action by dominant interests 
in any industry, seeking to threaten or 
browbeat competitors into abandoning 


means. 


or refraining from the use of coupons, 


trading stamps, premiums, prizes or 
other rewards pursuant to a price-fixing 
conspiracy, constitutes a_ violation of 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act in all cases 
where the products involved find their 
way into interstate commerce, and makes 
the conspirators criminally liable and 
subject to indictment by federal grand 
jurors as was done in this New England 
bakery case. It is also significant that 
the Department of Justice thus recog- 
nizes coupons, prizes and premiums as 
entirely legal and proper advertising 
and sales promotion media, and as such 
entitled to the protection afforded by 
the federal laws through the prosecu- 
tion of those who would gang up to 
prevent competitors from ‘using — the 
same.” 


LABOR CARRIES ON.—Preliminary 
United States Depa tment of Labor strike 
estimates for June show that about 950,000 
workers were involved in new Strikes, 
with 4,750,000 man-days of idleness during 
all strikes. This idleness is approximately 
0.6% of the available working time 
throughout industry. About 85% of the 
total workers involved and about 90 of 
total June idleness was due to the two 
general coal-mining stoppages. 


ss 8 


Received from the president of « lead- 
ing booklet, 
extolling in words and pictures whut his 
company is doing to win the war. /| sup- 
pose this is at least the twenty-fifth 
brochure of this kind which has come 
into my hands, and I must say that | am 
getting damn tired of them. 
or other big business always forge!s the 
lady who did protest too much. 
“The Diary of an Ad Man,” in 
tising Age. 


corporation an elaborate 


Somehow 


From 
\dver 


Workers who quit their jobs without 
giving notice, and are therefore curried 
temporarily on the pay rolls mere/y @ 
“absent,” contribute materially to the 
reported rate of absenteeism. This i 
indicated by reports received by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics from com- 
mercial shipyards. In _ the 
yards, unannounced quits formed 
239, of the absenteeism. 


reporting 
up to 


At her first press conference in Vi ash- 
ington Mrs. Winston Churchill said her 
husband “hates brown bread but hus to 
eat it anyhow.” Doubtless he had some 
relief on this side of the Atlantic, how- 
ever— perhaps even the somewhat branny 
complexion of the White House table 
was relaxed during Eleanor’s Australasian 
absence. 
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SEE LT NE eR PET, 
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Be 


Seilshintllite an SS AOS tac 


ow lo Moke f 


AN ARAB 
HAPPY... 





a. easy, say the boys in North Africa, to 
make an Arab’s face light with joy. All you 


need do is make him a present of an empty comfortably around his head and pins in front 
Chase bag. It’s an ambassador of good-will. like a cape. 


The Arab takes the bag, holds it upside down, Then away he goes, brilliant printing (at which 
punches one corner back in under the other Chase excels) and all. You've made a friend. 


corner and he has a tailor-made bonnet that fits 
Millions of Chase bags are doing their duty for 


the boys at the front—first to bring to them their 
supplies of foods and other materials, and then 
to use as dish towels, aprons, native garments 


and many other things. 


Even on the home front Chase bags ate finding 
hundreds of uses. Handle them carci ion. 
serve them—they are vital for the winning of the 
war. There is no completely satisfactory substi- 


tute for a good bag. 


CHASE 
BURLAP AND HEAVY DUTY COTTON BAGS 


TS 


















CHASE BAG Co. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


BUFFALO KANSAS CITY DETROIT SALT LAKE CITY 
TOLEDO DALLAS CLEVELAND BOISE 

PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS PORTLAND, ORE. MEMPHIS 

CHAGRIN FALLS NEW ORLEANS DENVER HUTCHINSON 
GOSHEN ORLANDO, FLA. PITTSBURGH WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 
MILWAUKEE NEW YORK OKLAHOMA CITY REIDSVILLE, N, C. 
MINNEAPOLIS : HARLINGEN, TEXAS 
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Dr. J. A. Anderson 


. heads monograph committee ... 


Dr. J. 


nadian 


A, Anderson, chief chemist, Ca- 
Board 


has been appointed chairman of the mon- 


of Grain Commissioners, 


ograph committee of the American Asso- 


ciation of Cereal Chemists. The com- 
mittee has already started its work and 
volume one will deal with enzymes and 
milling and baking. Dr. W. F. Geddes, 
former chief chemist of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners and now professor of 
agricultural bio-chemistry, University of 
Minnesota, has appointed Dr. Anderson to 


the editorial board of Cereal Chemistry, 


erhonal & 


ATTEND WHEAT MEETING 

Milton H. Faulring, president of the 
Toledo Board of Trade and manager 
for the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., at 
Toledo; W. D. Hughes, manager of the 
National Milling Branch of the National 
Biscuit Co; Mark N. Mennel, president 
of the Mennel Milling Co., and L. J. 
Schuster, all of Toledo, attended a 
meeting of grain and_ allied 
Sept. 9 for a 
conference on “goals” set for the 1944 


millers, 
interests at Columbus 


wheat crop of Ohio. 
ON VACATION 

William A. Lohman, Jr., manager at 
New York for the Washburn Crosby Co., 
eastern division of General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, is vacationing in Reading, 
Pa. 
COMPLETES LASTERN TRIP 

W. Floyd Keepers, Wheat Flour In- 
stitute, Chicago, has returned from a 
trip to Atlantic City and Washington, 
D. C., on institute business. 
IN CHICAGO 

Among visitors to Chicago last week 
were: Perry Hayden, Hayden Flour 
Mills, Ine., ‘Tecumseh, Mich; Charles R. 
McClave, Montana Flour Mills Co., 
Great Falls, and R. W. Goodell, Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis. 


BROKER’S ANNIVERSARY 


R. E. Bemmels, of Bemmels-Vaughan, 
celebrated his tenth anniversary as a 
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Lt. Col. George MacNicol 


. awarded D. F.C.... 


the official publication of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists. 


Without the usual fanfare, Lt. Col. 
George MacNicol, son of E. P. MacNicol, 
assistant to the president of the Amer- 
ican Feed Manufacturers Association, was 
recently awarded the Distinguished Fly- 
ing Cross by Lt. Gen. Carl A. Spaatz, 
The 
award was made for Colonel MacNicol’s 
part in planning, organizing and leading 
the spectacular tree-skimming air raid 
on Italy, with the Foggia airfield as its 
When the Lightnings 


Northwest African air force chief. 


prime objective. 


Chicago flour broker on Sept. 11. He 
went to Chicago from St. Paul in 1933, 
had béen engaged in another 
From 1919 
was in the flour brokerage 
Cleveland, 
Harvey J. Owens. 


where he 
businesss for several years. 
to 1921 he 
business at 


associated with 


IN ST, LOUIS 
C. A. Ogden, Atkinson Milling Co., 


Minneapolis, was in St. Louis recently 
calling on the trade. 
VISITORS IN NASHVILLE 

R. H. Drake, of Igleheart Bros., Inc., 
Evansville, Ind; Jack South 
Carolina representative of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., and Chester Smith, 
of the Memphis branch of the Pillsbury 
Mills Co., Nashville 
among the flour buyers. 


Duncan, 


Flour visited in 


EASTERN TRAVELER 

Dwight K. Yerxa, vice president Com- 
mander Milling Co., Minneapolis, is in 
the East. 


KANSAS CITY TRIP 

Herman Steen, of the Millers National 
Federation, Chicago, was in Kansas City 
last week on federation business. 


MISS GILBERT MARRIES 

Miss Camille Gilbert, secretary of 
Cohen E. Williams & Sons, Nashville 
flour and feed brokerage concern, was 
married Sept. 8 in Corinth, Miss., to 
Howard Chandler Johnson, of the Unit- 





R. R. 
.. heads North-West Elevators . . 


Emerson 


returned, Gen. Spaatz rushed out on the 
field, found Col. MacNicol, 
nounced he was awarding him the Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross. 


and an- 


R. R. Emerson, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, National Grain Co., Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Man., was elected president 
of the North-West Line Elevators Asso- 
ciation at its recent annual general meet- 
ing in Winnipeg. He is a life-long resi- 
dent of Winnipeg, and took his first job 
as an office boy in the company of which 
In World 


War I he served as a field artilleryman. 


he is now the executive head. 
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L. BE. Church 


... feed manager... 





L. E. Church recently resigned as head 
of the feed department of the Houston 
(Texas) Milling Co, 
management of the Gulf Coast Federated 
The latter has pur- 
chased the plant of the E. C. Downman 
Grain & Hay Co. at Houston. Arnold 
Gehring will be assistant manager. In- 


to take over th: 


Feed Association. 


corporators of the Gulf Coast Federated 
Feed Association are the South Texas 
Producers Association, the Houston Dairy- 
men’s League and the Farmers Co-oper- 
The three 
organizations have a membership of 363 


ative Association of Arcadia. 





ed States Army Medical Corps, stationed 
at the School of Medicine of 
bilt University in Nashville. 


Vander- 


HEART ATTACK 

Hal Davis, secretary-treasurer of the 
Western Terminal Elevator Co., Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, is in a hospital as the 
result of a severe heart attack. 


SOLDIER’S BRIDE 

Miss Emily Long, daughter of E. 
Walter Long, flour broker of Harris- 
burg, Pa., became the bride of Lt. Har- 
old Cuppitt on Sept. 4. 


BAKERS’ OUTING 

An outing was held by the Bakers 
Club of Philadelphia at Galen Hall, 
Wernersville, Pa., Sept, 10-12. The at- 
tendance was good and included dele- 
the Bakers Clubs of New 
York and Baltimore. 


gates from 


HOME OFFICE GUESTS 

T. L, Brice, manager of the Atlanta, 
Ga., of the Burrus Mill & 
Elevator Co., Fort Worth, Texas, and 
J. J. Guest, salesman, spent the week 
beginning Labor Day at the company’s 
home office. 


sales office 


GAINS AFTER ILLNESS 

J. R. Henderson, Atlanta, Ga., re- 
gional manager, bulk products sales, 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
returned to work early in September 
after an absence of several months due 





to illness. 


He is spending but a few 
hours each day at the office and plans 
to wait until he recovers his full strength 
before doing any traveling. 


FISHING IN CANADA 


James D. Williamson, president of thie 
Baking Co., Pittsburgh, is 
spending several weeks in Canada on 4 


Duquesne 
fishing trip. 


WILSON HEIR 


David Wilson, Jr., 
durum department of the New York ot 
fice of King Midas Flour Mills, Minne- 
apolis, and Mrs. Wilson, announce *!¢ 


manager of tlie 


arrival of a son, Stephen Pinder Wi! 
Mrs. Wilson and tlie 


promising young future flour salesm. 1 


son, on Aug. 25. 


are both doing nicely. 
STAFF MEETING 

About 80 field and warehousemen \f 
the western division of the Russell-Mi!! 
er Milling Co., comprising Minneso\', 
Iowa, South Dakota, Wisconsin, Illin«'s 
and Michigan, met in Minneapolis Sej'! 
10-11, to discuss advertising and sales 
plans for the coming year. 


WITH ROD AND REEL 


D. B. Frazee, manager of the Securit) 
Elevator Co., and A. W. Estes, secr‘ 
tary-treasurer of the Midwest Grain Co. 
Hutchinson, Kansas, are spending 4 
fortnight with rod and reel on the lakes 
of southern Canada. 
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Millers 
Since 1876 


* * * * + 


Uniform quality protected by 
the greatest reserve wheat stor- 
age of any country mill in 
America. 


SILVER MIST 


An unquestioned tops in all-purpose home-maker 
flour that will win and hold consumer and retailer 


favor in any jobber’s field. 


Country-milled from the most carefully selected 
wheat produced in the premier central Kansas field. 


THE SHELLABARGER MILLS 


SALINA, KANSAS 


° 








CENTRAL BAG & BurtaP Co. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE aNd FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 


CHICAGO 











Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DAILY 


PAG E’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 








Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLSCO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 


MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 














Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Western King Fiour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 


MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 








“SNOBUDDY™ 


FLOUR 


The premier product of one of the 


Southwest’s finest flour mills lo- 


cated at the very center of Kan- 


sas’ greatest wheat section. 


Ww 


Family owned and operated for 


more than Sixty-Six Years and 


with family pride in every 


product. 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. . 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 

















Evans Milling Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 





Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 


PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPACA, WIS. 

















Mil! — 
ols J, The Hallmark 
3e @ of Quality 

ai PERCY KENT BAG CO 


urits 
ecrt 
1) COs 


lakes 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and- WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 


We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 











40 West Madison St. 


MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


Chicago, Ill. 








A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbis 








GOLD KEY 


A standard patent flour of high loaf volume, 
producing excellent flavor and texture— 
fairly priced. 
WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 











10 
kinds and 


granulations 
to choose from 





THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 
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Cfo “There is 
No Substitute 


for Quality” 




















Wheat we 


Flours 
“WINGOLD” Cflours 
of 


Dependable 


ualit 
Clear 2 J 


“ ep ?? 
BOXER * 


Rye Flours 


WuiTE Rye 
MepiuM RYE 
DarK RYE 


Pure LIGHT 
RYE 


SPECIAL 
MeEpIUuM RYE 


“Bay STATE” 
“WINONA” 


““WINBAYCO” 


Rye Meal 


COARSE 
MEDIUM-FINE 


BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 











































Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 1500 Bbls. Daily Grain Storage 500,000 Bus. 


















“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


















RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 

















Jones-HErreLsATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


600 Mutual Building Kansas Crrty, Missour! 




















MILLING WHEA FROM E Y PRO 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN co. DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 








TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 
Chi Columb - York Tashvilie ph med 

cago veston 
St. Louie Galvesto Kansas City | Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City veston St. Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Columbus Cedar Rapids Winnipeg 











MILLFEED MARKETS 





Quotations Tuesday, Sept. 14 

Minneapolis: Situation tighter than ever 
With corn not moving in volume and pas- 
turage drying up, an even greater inquiry 
after the first frost is expected. Current 
millfeed production is possibly 5 to 10% 
sreater than a year ago, but the livestock 
population is much larger, and feed supplies 
are said to be only about 80% of what 
will be needed. Many mills are now mak- 
ing mixed feeds, so that less millfeed is 
actually coming on the market for sale. 
Occasionally, buyers are able to pick up a 
few cars of bran for prompt shipment, but 
spot supplies are totally inadequate. Mills 
are not free sellers for forward shipment 
and prices are firm at ceilings. 

Oklahoma City: Good demand for mill- 
feeds, with inadequate supplies; no change 
in prices; quotations basis burlap bags, car- 
load shipments delivered southern points: 
bran, mill run and shorts $1.90@1.95 bag 


of 100 Ibs. For northern deliveries: bran, 
mill run and shorts, $1.85@1.90. 
Omaha: Millifeeds continue in very good 


demand and limited supply; 
at ceiling, $36.50. 

Wichita: Demand greater than supply; 
prices steady at ceiling; bran and _ shorts, 
basis Kansas City, $36.50. 

Hutchinson: Demand active; trend firm; 
supply short; bran, mill run, gray shorts 
$36.504@ 37.50 (Kansas City basis). 

Salina: Demand exceptionally good; trend 
steady; supply considerably short of trade 
requirements; bran and shorts continue to 
sell at ceiling levels. 

Fort Worth: Demand exceeds good; trend 
tight at ceiling; supply limited to current 
production; output going out practically all 
in mixed cars with flour; wheat bran $43.40, 
gray shorts $43.20, mixed car ceilings, del. 
group 3. 

Chicago: Good; trend firm; no offerings; 
spring and hard winter bran, std. midds., 
flour midds., red dog, $40.40, jobbers’ ceil- 
ing price. 

St. Louis: Bran, pure bran, gray shorts 
and brown shorts, $38.974 39.47; red dog, 
$39.47. 

Toledo: Same old tory, impossible to 
take care of demand, buyers begging for 
supplies, still at ceiling levels, and there's 
no telling what price would be paid if the 
ceiling wasn't there. 

Buffalo: Demand continues far in excess 
of supplies, with some relief expected from 
heavier mill production; trend firm; supply 
very light; bran, std. midds., flour midds., 
red dog, second clear and heavy mixed feeds 
$41.55. 

New York: Good; 
ply searce; $46.06. 

Philadelphia: Demand moderate; trend 
firm; supply limited; bran, std. and pure 
spring $45.35 bid; hard winter $45.35, soft 
winter nominal; std. and flour midds. and 
red dog $45.35. 

Pittsburgh: Demand strong; trend steady; 
supply limited; bran, shorts, midds. and red 
dog $44.10, nominal. 


Atlanta: Offerings remain scarce, with 
continued heavy demand. Only occasional 
cars of wheat feeds, corn feeds, brewers’ 
and distillers’ grains being received on pre- 
vious orders or allotments. Most of active 
trading confined to ground grains. Mod- 
erate amounts of new crop rice bran re- 
ported booked and a few cars have arrived 
at southeastern destinations. Stocks of gov- 
ernment feed wheat reported as low and 
receipts insufficient for needs of mixed feed 
mills and feeders. Distribution limited by 
unwillingness of CCC to confirm order, par- 
ticularly from larger buyers. Supply of rail- 
road cars reported insufficient to take care 
of movement of feed wheat on long hauls 
to feed deficit areas of South; bran and 
shorts continue at ceiling of $46.30@ 46.80, 
with ground feed wheat $48@50, ground 
oats $67.50, ground barley $66@67.50, hom- 
iny feed $52, rice bran $37.40 (nominal). 

Nashville: Demand continues very good, 
shorts being more in demand than bran; 
supply of shorts limited but bran more 
plentiful; prices still high at the ceilings, 
$43.30 per ton in straight cars or $44.30 
in mixed cars, 

Seattle: 
ply limited; 

Portland; Mill run, bran, 
$36.50 ton. 

Ogden: Business continues excellent, with 
shipments on time, and mills sold not so 
far ahead; local trade is good, with plants 
catching up on commitments, and the West 
Coast asking for additional shipments, some 
of which are turned down; plants are work- 
ing to capacity six days per week. Quota- 
tions stationary: red bran and mill run 
$36.30, blended $36.30, white $36.30, midds. 
$36.30, carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden. Denver 
prices; red bran and mill run, blended, white 
and midds., $41.10 ton, ceiling. California 
prices (ceiling): red bran and mill run, 
blended and white, $41.10; midds. $42.10, 
car lots, f.o.b. San Francisco, Cal., with 
Los Angeles up $1, ceiling. 

Los Angeles: Fair; trend heued 
limited; Kansas bran, $47.82 

Toronto-Montreal: Demand for millfeed is 
keen; output is insufficient for domestic re- 
quirements; exports are at a low point on 
account of scarcity of winter wheat for 
grinding and control restrictions. Prices 
are at ceiling levels: bran $29, shorts $30, 
midds. 33 ton, net cash terms, bags in- 
cluded, mixed or straight cars, Montreal 
freight basis. The export price is $45.50 


prices remained 


trend unchanged; sup- 





Demand good; 
$36.50. 


trend steady; sup- 


shorts, midds. 


supply 
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A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASK \ 


mee Paes COMSmBATIO WHY 
mtpnasne 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 94th year 








Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 
“THE ADMIRAL” 


The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS Co. 


Salina, Kansas 











"PROMPT =» ACCURATE 
4 LABORATORY SERVICE 
ttt pe ereeee: 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exns Miturne Co., Inman, Kan. 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 


hele. 
NIAGARA 
DUST COLLECTORS A 


GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING CO 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 











. . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity ror. * ee Cable Addres 
800 bbls OKL ““Washita"’ 
Manufacturers ‘et High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








DIXIE LILY | 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


13,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 

Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina—Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO., Chelsea, Mich. 











FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard *: 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








“Golden Loaf” That's Our 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 





= 
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ton, basis Montreal freights, Canadian funds, 
which is the Boston ceiling. 

Winnipeg: No change; demand keen and 
all available supplies moving freely, chiefly 
to eastern Canada; bran $28, shorts $29, 
Man. and Sask; Alta. bran $25.50, shorts 
$26.50; small lots ex-country elevators $3 
extra. 

Vancouver: Trend steady; domestic de- 
mand for millfeed, especially for use in 
mashes, continues at record levels and sales 
are so heavy that the trade here expects 
some form of rationing will shortly be re- 
quired. A quota possibly based on flour 
sales, is generally rumored. Stocks in deal- 
ers’ hands are just sufficient to fill imme- 
diate orders, but mills are not showing in- 
terest in any heavy forward orders. Prices 
are holding to ceiling levels and quotations 
on a cash car basis are: bran $29.80, shorts 
$30.80, and midds. $33.80. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis and interior Minnesota: Rye 
continues to show independent strength; 
plenty of inquiry for flour, but buyers who 
got left are loath to pay current prices; 
fair scattered sales reported, but round lot 
contracting is still in abeyance; pure white 
rye flour $2.92@3.02 per cwt, in cottons, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, pure medium $2.82@2.92, 
pure dark $2.67@ 2,77. 

New York: Sales scattered and without 
special feature; pure white patents $3.15@ 
3.30. 

Buffalo: Demand improving; trend steady; 
supply ample; in cwts, cottons: white $3.25, 
medium $3.15, dark $2.95. 

Philadelphia: Offerings only moderate and 
market rules firm; demand fair; white pat- 
ent $3.17@3.25. 

St. Louis: Prices steady; sales and ship- 
ping directions fair; pure white flour $3.30, 
medium $3.20, dark $3, rye meal $3.10. 

Pittsburgh: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; pure white rye flour $2.68@ 
2.81, medium $2.35@ 2.68, dark $2.30@2.37. 

Portland; Pure dark rye $3.45, medium 
dark rye $3.45, Wisconsin pure straight 
£3.92, Wisconsin white patent $4.04. 

Chicago: A little business reported, but 
only scattered buying in small lots; direc- 
tions good; white patent rye $2.93@ 3.03, 
medium $2.8342.93, dark $2.26@ 2.73. 


Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division Sept. 10, 1943, and receipts 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 


SS 49,525 1,137 11,917 12,062 
Private terminals 4:3 5 19 7 
RE as 00i-088 49,525 1,137 11,967 12,069 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 17,142 ee 120 69 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

ee 13,895 es 10 108 
CRMPCRUD 0.0.0 60006 2,588 = 
i, Pee 1,027 . 
Prince Rupert .. 1,210 . ° 

MG ce sue ces 85,388 1,137 12,097 12,246 
ee as 171,206 149 733 1,845 

Receipts during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 3,563 70 2,226 1,783 


All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 


ee. eee 69 26 7 

i... eer ere 3,632 70 2,252 1,790 
Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 

OD cc evsuews 4,223 182 946 1,103 

Dns aa © we, wen 222 7 191 277 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

OO GEV. os cess 102 oe 27 13 


veveeuee 1,548 189 1,464 1,394 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1-Sept. 10, 1943 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 21,708 553 13,603 10,705 
All other public 
and semi-pubéic 
terminals, west- 
OPN GH. cc eens 575 ee 174 121 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS 

Aug. 1-Sept. 10, 1943 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 27,377 796 9,149 6,607 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 

Ce Gk heekse 1,679 a 12 


Totals 


_ 
~ 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States Sept. 
11, in bushels (0900's omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barley 











Baltimore ....... 842 

Sere rer rr 836 oe oe ee 

| Pere eee 1,554 411 111 401 
ree 192 ‘2 e* 176 

ee a _ 104 

Mew Werk 2.060. 961 -* os 
errr 563 a 

Philadelphia .... 1,340 os 6 

ME iv sovecser 521 115 oe 
WO if i209%%5 6,809 526 111 681 

Sept. 4, 1943... 7,254 866 111 836 

Sept. 12, 1942.... 13,558 67 283 44 





WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


” * * 


Some bakers like one of these three splendid 
flours and some like another. They are dif- 
ferently milled for different breads and for- 
mulas. But they are exactly alike in their 
being milled from the most carefully selected 
wheats by precision methods and the most 


watchful safeguarding of every milling detail. 


The Baker Has the Last Word 


* * * 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 








KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
” 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed **Made in Minnesota’’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 




















Spring Wheat Durum Wheat 


Flour MILLERS Flour and Semolina 
NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 











EASTERN FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Moving through the Chicago gateway, should be routed 
via the SOUTH SHORE to insure against delay. The 
SOUTH SHORE connects with all roads east of Chi- 
cago, and all the principal belt lines in the Chicago area. 


Fast, dependable service. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 


E. IRBER, Agent Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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ceiling on flour, with no ceiling on wheat. Philadelphia: Market remains in much 
Output of the mills has been affected as the same condition. Price changes narrow 
well as sales. It is hardly safe to sell flour and business in most cases largely of a 
unless the mill has the wheat on hand or jobbing character. Mills generally firm in 


already bought to make the flour. The their ideas of value, but jobbers and bakers 

Toledo bid for No. 2 red wheat, Sept. 10, manifest little interest and remain out of 

26c rate points to New York, was 24%<« the market except in cases where a few 

over the close of the Chicago December odd lots needed for fill-in purposes. Gen- 

wheat future, and receipts are very light. eral price situation remains largely nom- 
Toldeo and Ohio millers, with all grain inal. Quotations Sept. 11: spring wheat 
men and allied interests, including farmers, short patent $3.75@3.84, standard patent 
are greatly concerned over the _ so-called $3.65@3.75, first spring clear $3.60@3.65, 
“goal that has been set for the 1944 wheat hard winter short patent $3.70@3.80, 95% 


























High protein clears are still wanted, but crop in Ohio, which constitutes a serious $3.60@3.65, soft winter straights nominal 
there is no pressure of any grade of clears and indefensible discrimination against this Pittsburgh: Sales of both spring wheat 
U. S. FLOUR MARKET on market, and prices are well sustained. soft wheat state and which is characterized and hard winter flour show a marked 
Bookings by spring wheat mills last week as absurd and ridiculous. One mill at To- increase. This situation is not unlooked for 
totaled 96% of capacity, compared with ledo could grind the entire soft wheat crop because the larger bulk of consumers were 
re sla ee 135% a week earlier and 225% a year ago. of milling wheat grown in Ohio this year, just about ready to “stock up.”” Prices are 
THE SOUTHWES Quotations per sack (cwt) Sept. 14: estab- another mill could grind 30% of the crop. holding well at ceilings. While bookings 
Kansas City: Sales slow for millers of lished brands short patents $3.40@3.44, : are not extra heavy, the general trend jis 
the Southwest, although there is a continu- spring first patent $3.31@3.33, standard pat- EASTERN STATES to keep stocks at normal. Bakers indicate 
ing demand from bakers for quotations and ent $3.264@3.29, fancy clear $3.35@3.: first Buffalo: The trade, both bakery and fam- that their sales are much improved, esje- 
a certain amount of booking goes on as clear $3.11@3.15, second clear $2.65 @2.70, ily, in the market again and placed orders’ cially in the demand for bread and rolls. 
news stimulates interest. Sales 34% of ca- whole wheat $3.39@ 3.42. for fairly substantial volumes. Estimates House to house operators state they have 
pacity, compared with 36% the previous Interior mills, including Duluth: Brisk in- made by some sales managers were that more business than they can well handle, 
week and 149% a year ago. quiry, but bookings light; buyers unwilling the trade is pretty well booked for at least Family flour demand moderate. Sales of 
Family business still light, most of the to pay asking prices. Some mills flooded 120 days, but there are indications that soft winters are better, with prices quite 
buyers having stocks on hand that are not wtih directions, while others would welcome further heavy contracts might reasonably firm. Clears are finding a ready sale, with 


moving as fast as us 
vear. Most big bake 


al at this time of the more; millfeed production still inadequate be expected. Very heavy directions followed the better grades in demand. Shipp 
1lso have heavy con- to satisfy trade needs. somewhat the same course as sales. Millers directions brisk. Quotations per sack S 































































tracts. Clears steady; production average; lanl ‘mace peotas hope that the increased production will be 11: spring wheat short patent $3.75@3.»% 
export business light. THE CENTRAL WEST sufficient to ease the tight situation pre- straights $3.58@3.65, first spring clear $5.14 
(Quotations Sept. 11: established brands Chicago: Business done chiefly in two and vailing in by-products. Spring clears were @3.56, hard winter short patent $3.67@3.59, 
family flour 85 , bakers short patent three car lots, with buyers showing more firm, but the lower southwestern protein straight grade $3.50@3.59, high gluten $3. :4 
3.35, straight grade interest. Shipping directions good. Family types were somewhat easier. The cooler a@ 3.68, first clear $3.18@3.49, soft winter 
7 clear $2.65@2.90, second demand continuing to remain good, but de- months started off with substantially larger bakers short patent $4.51@4.64,  straicht 
clear § low grade $2.40@ 2.50. liveries better than sales. Quotations Sept. seasonal sales than ordinarily. Foreign sit- srade $3.44@3.52. 
Of the mills reporting, 4 reported domes- 11: spring top patent 385@ 3.58, standard uation about the same. 
tic business active, 6 fair, 5 quiet, 4 slow patent $ 5@3.48, first clear $ 3.54, Quotations Sept. 11: spring short patent THE SOUTH 
and 9 dull. — clear family flour $4.48@ 4.56; $3.79, spring standard patent $3.69, spring New Orleans: Since most mills drop) «d 
Oklahoma City: Sharp decline in sales stoi ae cy . Paver’ |e °81@3.2 first clear $3.53, hard winter short patent out of the market last week on the he«ls 
last week, which averaged 40% compared patent x 399 3.93 _ Uret oo #3.8 ~ Abe , $3.74, hard winter 95 % patent $3.64, hard of steadily rising prices, the flour situation 
to 104% the previous week. Bakers took Sore winter § ort patent 93.98 @ 4. and- winter first clear $3.50, soft winter short here is serious, with sales very dull. Nu- 
65% of all sales. Operation showed a ard patent $3.78@ 4.28, first clear $3.: 3.59, patent $4.16, soft winter straights $4. merous inquiries are reported at ceiling 
slight decline and averaged 83% compared St. Louis: Local mills report slight im- New York: Interest by both bakers and prices, but mills apparently feel that they 
to 89% last week. Prices unchanged to provement in new business, consisting of jobbers on a moderate scale has developed cannot sell at the fixed prices. Withdray al 
10c higher, Quotations Sept. 11: hard wheat family and bakers trade; no large parcels a very fair volume of business, Although of quotations is principally among south- 
short patent flour $3.80@4.50, soft) wheat reported as sold; bookings scattered for some mills are behind in their shipments, western hard wheat flours, and very li'tle 
short patent flour 80@4,50, standard pat- prompt up to 120 days’ shipment. Practi- bargains are occasionally indicated and re- business is reported in that usually active 
ent $3.70@4.30, bakers extra fancy $3.58@ cally no interest shown in bakers flour. De- sult in sales of several car lots to the mod- type. Midwestern and Pacific Coast flours 
3.62, bakers short patent $3.5003,.55, bakers mand for clears poor. Prices 10c¢ ewt off. erate sized buyer, and these, plus frequent are likewise quiet. Prices have advan ed 
standard $3.48@ 3.54, Jobbers advise business rather slow. Very scattered cars, bring a satisfactory total. 5@10c ewt. Shipping directions contiiue 
Omaha; Sales ranged from 15 to 35% of little new buying being done, Bakers run- Springs again dominate demand as Kansas good, although some delays are reported by 
capacity for the week ending Sept. 11. ning out old contracts before taking on new standard patents equal the range on north- mills in shipments. Bread and cake prodiic- 
Directions on former contracts generally ones. Shipping instructions light. Quota- westerns, and high glutens are proportion- tion good, likewise cracker and macar»ni 
vood. Prices firm, few cents higher in tions Sept. 11: soft wheat bakers patent ately scarce and expensive. Spring clears production. 
some quarters. (Quotations Sept. 11: family (ceiling price) 98, cake flour $4.58, offered more freely by many mills and with Quotations Sept. 11: hard spring wheat 
faney 95, family standard $3.60, bakers straight $3.74, family soft wheat short pat- added availability come slightly cheaper flours (f.0o.b. Minneapolis), family patent 
short 1, bakers standard $3.31. ent $4 29, straight and 95% $4.29, first clear prices and resulting sales. Reports of dis- $3.50@3.65, first patent $3.40@3.50, standard 





$3.32@3.75; hard wheat bakers patent (ceil- 





tress Kansas low grades and also some patent $3.30@3.40, fancy clear $3.20@%5 30, 





: Sales about 20@25%, directions 



























































« Sa ing ‘ice ‘ j ¢ 
m.. 60 to 120%; quotations steady. ne bpp a o 14, ange: Pees patent $ 4 standard patents arouse adverse | comment first clear $3.15@3.20, second clear $3@3.1); 
é ‘ ! 03.83, traight and 95% $3.44@3.49, first from brokers whose prices are within nor- hard winter wheat family patent $3.7)4 

Hutchinson: Business continues slow, with clear 68@ 3.06; spring wheat bakers pat- mal ranges. Cake flours from the East are 3.80, bakers short patent $3.43, 95% $33, 
little inquriy and few — a ent, straight and 95%, $3.44. scarcely offered at all, and from the West first clear $3.20@3.30, second clear $3.54 
Mills again face an impasse, meer a sida Foledo: Conditions with Toledo and Ohio in limited to fair demand, 3.15, soft wheat short patent $4.30@ 34.40, 
with Rag hag OR iggy A ge mo | on millers are far from normal due to labor Quotations Sept. 11: spring high glutens straight $3.80@3.95, first clear $3.30@3.' 
exceer iw e e s as b 2 toace s ro Fre « - ate ar ¢ > 3 . a7 
mene areas ond any further rise will cause re ee OPER BNA SORNEIty OF SOM $3.756@3.87, standard peens $8.60@ 3.70, Atlanta: Bakery flour business remins 

: < ; at, sequent high price of wheat and clears a 3.65, southwestern high glutens ory ie * 3 . j ' 
suspension of all sales. Shipping directions stiff premiums. as high as 26%c over the $3.70@: ce eatd eat ‘atents $3.62@3.75 very quiet, with few sales and still fewer 
unsatisfactory, current wheat future at Chica zo : a the clea s 303 48 soft wie r straights $4.07 inquiries. Practically no interest shown in 

Salina: Millers report bookings as rather — impact he ? whes tee + rang i glace die ee ee placing additional bookings, as most firms 

Salina; Millers re} kin ae uth mpac of the cost of wheat against the (4.26. have contracted for needs well into the 
searce and prices slightly higher, Ship- . <t arhaeie “te wort et ; : 

» directions ite satisfactory. ener _<—————— - future. Shipping directions spasmodic, some¢ 
oe Seen eee ‘ : fs reporting them as good while others are 

Fort Worth: Sales practically limited to GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES pushing buyers for directions. Improve- 
family flour, as mills generally are not offer- Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: ment, although slight, is noted in the ‘am- 
ing bakers flour; wheat costs are at the tn ily flour trade, with jobbers and whol-sal- 
highest point on the crop, and with the ‘ WHEAT ers as a rule putting their warehous in 
ceiling where it is bakery business is un- Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City St. Louis Duluth shape for new flour. As a@ result of the 
profitable. Family business all in home ter- Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. extremely cool weather for the past several 
ritory and mainly of routine character, and Sept. S ..ce BBM «(USD 145% 147% 140% 141% Eig se oe 142% 140% days, interest has picked up considerably 
in small to moderate quantities. Texas mills Sept. ® ..«. 280% 130% 146% 147% 141% 142% res ‘eae 143 141 in family flour and hope is expressed that 
out of line to Southeast and Northeast. Sept. 10 .... 139% 140 146% 147% 142 142% py primate 142% 141% this will lead to increased shipping «irec- 
Operations continue at about as high a rate Sept. 11 .... 139% 139% 146% 147% 142 142% EM apie 142% 140% tions and more bookings. Scarcity murks 
as labor and other conditions will permit, Sept. 13 .... 139% 140 147% 148% 1424 142% dco SAS 143% 141% cake flour, with the sales office of one «om- 
and probably average 85% of capacity. Fam- Sept. 14. .... 139% 140 147% 148 142% 142% eee sees 143% 141 pany still not quoting prices. Only current 
ily prices up 10c per cwt. Quotations Sept. Portland Seattle Winnipeg Liverpool Buenos Aires buying marked sales to blenders, with ‘hose 
11: 50's, extra high patent $3.90@4.10, high Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dee. Closed Closed in the feed business paying more attention 
patent $3.69@; standard bakers, 100's, a ae en 133% 134% 110% 107% erie ae eS vite to trying to supply the strong deman: for 
14% or nominal, $3.31 (ceiling); sent, 9 1... 2... 133% 134% 111% 110 a eee ial \... aeee~»~6Millfeeds. Little change in prices. 
first cles $2.80@3 delivered Texas gent. 19 1... 2... pata 183% 134% 111% 110% ans ctee ies ee Quotations per sack (cwt) Sept. 11: spring 
common points or group o. Sept. 1 cece een cows 133% 134% > aha ee ye re wheat bakers short patent $3.83@3.90, and- 

THE NORTHWEST Gept. TS sce weve sone cence : eer a hcaes aoa cans ard patent $3.76@3.83, straight $3.65% 5.79; 
: gg er agers ee BE 606s wane 2000 Sbbee AdONS pee “aes akon aed first bakers clear $3.50@3.60, nominal; hard 

Pe egg peggy nn gg lg + CORN 4 OATS. " winter bakers short patent $3.73 3.82, 

Sevian akohedl ceiling gn Standard Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis standard patent $3.62@ 3.75, straight $°.05 g 

. ; , Saale aoa Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 3-65; family short patent $3.88@4.03, ‘ancy 
patents and some of the lower grades are pt. k P aa ps +4 a ate $3.80, special t $3.75, 1 pro- 
also at or close to ceilings, but trade is Sept. 8 see eee cee eee eee ee 73 71 69% 66% pa ent 3.50, spec lal paten »75, low pro- 
, ATT} -j ills ‘ ' Sept 9 : ; weak ee 74% 72 71 67% tein 95% $3.57@3.67; soft wheat 95% *%4.00 
unwilling to pay the price. Mills that have Ope. =F suse owe ° - "9 7 * “4.18 straigl $3.97@4.07, f sy «cut-off 
these grades to offer consequently find few Sept. 10 14% 72% 70% 67% 4.15, straight OCD S.U0, sancy — 
, . . " Se as eee aes cone sawn sau ee 7§ 73 7 5 $3.55@3.69, short patent $4.60@4.90,; soft 

buyers, and, if they attempt to force sales, Sept, 11 .. . : . 73% 724 70% 68 ‘Spin agp hog ‘ 

must be prepared to sacrifice profits. Sept. 13 .... see. tee tees tee . 76% 72% 71% 68% Ww heat family short pavent $4.70@ 4.95. 

There is continued pressure on the mar- Sept. 14 ..-. sees tees tee. sees tees 16% 72% 72% 68% Nashville: No bookings of any siz re- 
ket from the army for quick shipment _ RYE ‘ c FLAXSEED———. BARLEY ported, ; Blenders reported to have fair 
flour for export. Shipping directions from Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis stocks of flour, but they are looking «head 
the regular trade, however, are very spot- Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. now and making inquiries. tain for s+ veral 
ted. Some mills have more than they can Sept. 8 .... 101% 104% 96% 97% 299%, 298 299% cea 105% 102% days has broken the drouth and left « voler 
handle, whlie others anxiously look for Sept. 9 .... 102% 105% 97% 98% 301 299 301 “ 107% 103% weather, which is believed to be stimu! ting 
more, Sept. 10 .... 102% 105% 98 98% 301% 299% 302 eas 107% 104% to business. 

The baking trade, according to all re- Sept. 11 .... 102% 105% 974 98% 301% 300 301% ‘aan 107% 104% Outbound shipments fair to fairly ood 
ports, is well covered for the time being, Sept. 13 .... 103% 105% 99 %& 301% 300% 301% atea 109% 106% Some buyers picked up a few lots, a: in 
so that not much activity is looked for. Sept. 14 .... 103% 105% 99% 301% 300% 301% Tr 109% 105% several instances where their contract- weré 

. ~ | 
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A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 

















Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in 100 lbs. (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 lbs). All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 























Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati +Nash | ille 
Spring first patent $3. 3.5 $3.31@ ee ee, ere $....@ 3.44 $....@ 3.79 $3.75@ 3.87 $....@.... $3.75@ 3.84 ¢$. @.s.. Gi cesPevns $.... . 
Spring standard patent 3. 3 ( -@ 3.44 cone @ 3.6 3.60@ 3.70 er eee 3.65@ 3.75 @ --@. eee 
Spring first clear cea ere 3. 3. aks @ 3 3.55@ 3.65 étne We tees 3.60@ 3.65 -@ -@. ouek 
Hard winter short patent... 3 @ -.-@ 3.44 cone RF 3.70@ 3.78 Wer, Jeet 3.70@ 3.80 ‘ <<a -@. 4.35 
Hard winter 95% patent ..... 3.: a 3.44@ 3.49 ooee@ 3. 3.62@ 3.75 wert Tre 3.60@ 3.65 Tren Pere -@. 4.20 2 
Hard winter first clear ...... 2. a 2.68@ 3.06 ....4 @ 3.50 3.33@ 3.48 wer) fee se ata er Oe -@ ‘“ : 
Soft winter short patent 2. ee @ 3.98 .2..@ 4.16 ie TS et See ae” ee ee -@. 4.60% 4.75 
Soft winter straight ..... 3. @. a 3.74 -@ 4.00 1.07@ 4.26 cee, eee a ee wre; eee a 4.45 4.60 
Soft winter first clear 3.3 a Pee ee ee K 3.75 Tre. tre ce@aess aS cos Teri a a 4.254 4.45 
Rye flour, white 2. 2.92@ 3.02 (<esaess ---@ 3.30 a 3.15@ 3. caenbans 3.17@ -@. a ‘ 
) SS , Seererrerry ; 2.2 2.67@ 2.77 ee ~++-@ 3.00 oes sven -@. ‘ ceca ees eer eee ee canes eas waa . 
Seattle (98's) S. Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipet 
Family patent ......$....@3.98 $....@.... eer ee. eee Succ cD cece Spring top patent"..$....@5.35 $....@5.30 Spring exports§ ....... - $8.50 
Montana ....... ee ere er. eee Spring second pat.f. ....@4.70 ---@4.80 Ontario 90% patentst....$5.45 
Spring first clearf... ....@3.60 ....@.... 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecond-hand cottons. 98-Ib cottons 
$280-lb jutes. 
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being completed did venture far enough to the necessary labor. Export prices have In the week ended Sept. 11, nine Minne- 
make an occasional booking of a few cars advanced 10c bbl. apolis and interior mills made 138,622 sac ks 
for 60- or 90-day shipment. Quotations Sept. 11: domestic top patent (ewts) durum products against 172,739 in 
Bakers report sales continue exceptionally $5-35 bbl, seconds $4.70, bakers $4.40, in the previous week. 
-ood. The curtailment of several lines of 98-Ib cottons, net car lots, Toronto-Montreal St. Louis: Prices unchanged; sales and 
r —— has enabled the bakers t keep freights. For export, government regulation shipping instructions fair; first grade semo- 
gag -s “ee spt si — fl si flour $8.50 per 280 lbs, jute, f.a.s. Montreal, ling iling . 99, aida lar "$3.81 
up their production of bread and rolls with . st at ‘ a Beis edhe ina (ceiling price) §$: granular $3.81, 
the minimum of employees that they are 5 Halifax, $8.60 New York, November No. 3 $3.73, fancy patent $3.99. 
able to secure and without some of the —.. Ontario winter wheat flour are Buffalo: Demand and sales lagged and of 
raw materials that are so hard to secure. Sieatted due to scarcity of offerines Milling only fair volume. Buyers follow a_ policy 
Larger bakers report no new bookings, and soailiner — nn Tt : ee ep of working down contracts and not. in- 
the smaller bakers report their usual pur- quality pic veaga Mee ™ og * ge yr ’ “ a clined to book far ahead at ceiling; ship- 
chases on a hand-to-mouth basis. [oe a oe SS ie Saree’ ping directions, however, continue very good; 
ce A 7 : and otherwise low in quality and farmers ad “pos se : ‘ : See 
Prices strong but about unchanged. Quo- are holding all their good wheat until seed- trend steady; supply "a o. $3.99, ¥ ¥ 
tations Sept. 11: soft winter wheat family ing requirements have been met. In the durum fancy patent 99, macaroni flour v 


short patent $4.75@4.85, standard patent $3.73, first clear $3.12, second clear $2.12. 


meantime mills are finding it almost impos- 















































































































$1.60@4.75, straight $4.45@4.60, clears $4.25 sible to get any, but are hoping some will Philadelphia: Market quiet and _ prices Advertisements in this department are 
5, hard winter wheat short patent $4.35 be released after seeding, which should end show no important change. General under- 5e per word; minimum charge, $1. 
; a. standard patent $4.20@4.35, soft win- around the middle of the month. Prices tone firm; No. 1 fancy $4.02, No. 1 regular (Count six words for signature.)  Sit- 
3 ter high patent pastry flour $4.65@4.75. of winter wheat flour are as high as ceil- $3.92. uation Wanted advertisements will be 
ings will permit. Quotations Sept. 11: $5.45 Pittsburgh: Demand limited; trend steady; accepted for 24%c per word, 50c mini- 
PACIFIC COAST @5.60 bbl, in second-hand cottons, Montreal supply per No. 1 fancy $3.98, No. 1 mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
; Seattle: Markets remain unchanged, some eae —_ lots, in buyers’ bags, 10c = standard $3.88 cwt. per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
. scattering of local and California business Only limited quantities of winter whea a ait ia aoe 5 ae Ns th ‘ 
hooked on a lLe.l. basis for prompt ship- are being delivered and this is of low qual- DP ino gay ee ae — = — om 
I ment, volume small. Interior mills report ity. ggg gy ae neti — pa Al Alo aie "eat 1 pert 
* improved bookings with southeastern and ceiling. Quotations Sept. 11: $1.11@1.12 bu, 2 76 aetidiiee . + oh RE aaa ; E 
n Middle West districts, but not as large as f.0.b. shipping points. Th RREES He, 2 one HELP WANTED 
3 anticipated with ~ raising - ceilings Winnipeg: Demand good and mills oper- Vv , 
prices to a basis with eastern mills on sales ating to capacity. No new export business ane ae . : ‘ om 
in eastern markets. Coast mills not sharing penne thy ~ domestic Seamer on a good OATMEAL MARKETS WANTED—EXPERIENCED FLOL R SALES- 
‘ any of this business due to higher rates seale. Mills continue to pick up varying man by wholesale grocery firm, to travel 
: from this district, but keeping fairly busy amounts of wheat in cash market for rail Minnesota-Dakota territory with grocery 
on old government and lend-lease business. shipment east. Quotations Sept. 11: top pat- salesmen calling on retail — a 
it Operations now near capacity. Quotations, ent springs for delivery between Fort Wil- Toronto-Montreal; Demand for oatmeal is 6328, The Northwestern Miller, Minneap 
Seattle or Tacoma, Sept. 11: family patent liam and the British Columbia boundary, beginning to pick up a little after summer olis 2, Minn. 
$5.98 per cwt. $5.30, cottons; seconds, $4.80; second pat- dullness; there is no export demand for ————$$$——_—_—_—— —— - ~ - 
Portland: Little change in the milling ents to bakers, $4.60. — — 5 —— —*, i: ee oe 
situati ] 7 Me o F ot r ee 3 , ‘ . ee Oo 5s down ‘om former years; prices are established southwestern mi las opening 
P : NactOR, Coast milis continue without a Vancouver: Outside of orders moving for unchanged. Quotations Sept. 11: rolled oats for first-class laboratory chief. at 
vroad market, being confined principally to government account, there was no change ose co  : : “we aie sae : ae 
ts e Hs . - ree. ia e . imgggs -. ; $3.15 bag of 80 lbs, cotton, in mixed cars; position, good pay. Address 6343, The 
local business, and their previous govern in the export flour picture at this port dur- atmeal. th 08s. sute, 02.885 bee. Toront Sea : : . i 
n ment bookings for lend-lease. There is oc- ing the week and there were no immediate oa — eh. 98's, jute, $3.85 bag, oronto Northwestern Miller, 614 Board of Trade, 
1- casionally oume army-navy business, and prospects of any flour being released by eee , Kansas City 6, Mo. 
£ this, along with a limited local trade, keeps vester ills for accounts other than gov- nnipeg: Demand moderate; supplies : ain aa é “ 
“y mills on the coast on a fair operating basis. peo Aig “ 7 “ light. Quotations Sept. 11: rolled oats, in AN INTERIOR MINNESOTA MILL IS 
- interior mills are doing better, wtih ex- Domestic hard wheat flour sales continue 80-lb sacks, $:% in the three prairie prov- lectins ned an intelligent young miller = 
a cellent bookings made to the Middle West at record levels, with supplies in dealers’ inces; oatmeal, in 98-lb sacks, 20% over an understudy | or superintendent ; 
le and Southeast, on expanded price ceilings. hands here sufficient for immediate de- rolled oats. ae _know —— a ge ag = 
2 Interior mill grind is sharply higher, kept mands. The fact that the federal baking Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on heb 0 lll “Miller Po et lis 9 Mi = 
aa down by difficulty of moving the flour out administrator has eased the new regulations Sept. 13 at 22 per 100 Ibs, bulk; 20-o0z side ean Re ah) SIERRR Oe: 2s mn 
me aiter grinding. as vn altoet the — anne, paloee, is packages $2.20 case, 48-0z packages $2.35. 
Quotations Sept. 11, f.o.b. mill, 100’s, cot- expected to have some effect on future flour 
= tons: all Montana $3.57, high gluten $3.57, sales in this area, In the meantime the Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks SITUATIONS WANTED 
ee bluestem topping $3.47, fancy hard wheat bakery trade in general is operating at ‘ | ¥ j 
clear $3.31; whole wheat, 100% $3.46, gra- fullest capacity to take care of the bread Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
ham $3.37, cracked wheat $3.37. requirements of this swollen wartime popu- at principal primary points for the week EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, MAR- 
at lation in this area. ended Sept. 11, in thousand bushels, with ried, draft exempt, well acquainted with 
at Prices are holding firm at ceiling levels comparisons: eastern Pennsylvania and central New 
Hy and quotations on a cash car basis for 98's, Receipts Shipments Stocks York state wholesale grocers, bakers and 
a: CANADIAN MARKETS cottons, are $5.40 for first patents, $5 for 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 jobbers, desires position working this ter- 
apt, bakers patents and $4.90 for Vitamin B. Minneapolis, 2,385 1,443 35 38 1,244 2,278 ritory for well-established spring wheat 
a Demand for soft wheat flour coming from to en 414 234 72 65 637 387 mill. Address 6336, The Northwestern 
m4 Ontario mills remains active, with the price Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
q a to the trade firm at $7.50. Supplies coming 
60, froronto-Montreal: Demand for’ spring out here are reported ample for current F. & R.’s 
— a = — age et S — needs, but no indication has yet been given GENUINE MILLS FOR SALE 
ns o produce a e flour for which orders are egarc r e distribution of the new crop 
er offering. Domestic business as well as ex- = a weil note G prgelilee pete tandard : | 
i port is brisk. With less pastry available uaran © comply in all respects to stan: al * ; AUD 
B. mere bread is being consumed and this calls requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture eg P heen —— Pg tga | 
bres or greater quantities of spring wheat flour. Manufactured by physical disability. For particulars ad- 
me Ene scarcity of winters will also tend to SEMOLINA MARKETS The Farwell & Rhines Co. dress “Manitoba,” care The Northwestern 
are swell demand for springs. Mills are turn- Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. Miller, 1001 Lumsden Building, Toronto. 
vee ing down additional export orders every day. 2 A -— men 
am- The mage government is keen to get more 
al- Canadian flour, but the help to produce it Minneapolis: Good inquiry, but with grain —_— ~ - (oa 
A is not available. As it yg are get- prices at ceiling levels, sales naturally are MACHINERY FOR SALE 
the ting along as best they can with skeleton limited; durum mills, however, are well | L Vv : 
ral staffs. A substantial addition to output booked ahead, and have more shipping di- FL 7 BARR L 
ibly could be made if ‘it were possible to put rections on hand than they can conveniently RECONDITIONED DIESEL-NATURAL GAS 
that all the idle capacity in the country into handle; off grades are still a little under engines; power plant equipment; anything 
rec- production, but this cannot be done without the ceiling. , that contains iron and steel: contact us 
irks New, high grade barrels, for before you buy. Industrial Supply & 
om- equip. y J Jane ilding le 
eo UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY flour and other food prod- a oe ee 
now Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago H 
tion Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted), of date Sept. 11, and corresponding date of a ucts, are available at our 


sd year ago: cooper shops which are stra- MACHINERY WANTED 


-—-Wheat—, -——Corn——, -—Oats——, -—-Rye——, --Barley— 












































ring = 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 tegically located throughout v ; 
and- Ae 1,649 7,523 27 263 21 10 88 94 10 4 " . van ‘ . 
1.79: RENIN, Gs ccavcccev wires 4,020 6,565 340 4,573 1,450 1,379 3,590 3,970 1,811 306 the South and Southeast. For WANTED—ONE SHORT BAG  PILER. 
and ee 170 343 = sh ee Re oe a rv , bi Give condition and price. Midland Flour 
82, a te. 9,716 10,945 2,707 12,576 1,857 1,405 9,046 3,687 1,007 470 any quantity, one barrel to a penne Big oe Taney Ave, North Kan 
55 @ OO Pe ee ‘a a ‘ 8 ye = ay 134 ne : sat ‘ — " 
ney OS eee a 140 - 270 210 carload, send inquiries to: , 7 rr aimee 
pro- NE cis esacds saves’ 32,606 31,688 2,092 1,259 2,501 557 WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
54.05 ia... |. 11.247 14,945 “> rr. 94 30 —Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
ae AB tg 5 318 5 668 , THE ‘. R. RAIBLE COMPANY ee ane. —— - Mg 
Abed oh , ° - * s orthwestern er, nneapolis, nn. 
soft Hutchinson seb ieeeeenres 10,055 11,934 $2 es oe 418-422 Liberty National Life Bidg. . 
anapetio aveedsecens 2,036 1,786 125 51 32 . BIRMINGHAM 3, ALABAMA 
re- Pn CE ccencesepe 34,198 39,953 1,044 322 1,097 32 | ’ 
pire Milwaukee ..........-. 1,707 2,346 62 1,081 2,021 1,043 . : aso eee MISCELLANEOUS 
head Minneapolis ........... 29,839 34,755 5,280 5,019 4,526 3,543 7 ' | 
eral _ Orleans Tere re rt 1,636 2,154 es 3 117 : 
oler New York ..........+++- 228 459 1 1 1 x WANTED—OBSOLETE BRANDS OF COT- 
ting A ere re re za 100 ss ++ * att ton bags—any size from 3 lbs up; will be 
maha errr rT Te ere re 14,817 17,452 468 95 pd 251 used for packing metal parts. Container 
ood Peoria .......++0e-eeees 471 884 > . 251 143 AVAILABLE Products Co., 2688 East 37th St., Cleve 
1 in Philadelphia ........... 1,463 2,811 Sd i4 3 1 land 15, Ohio. 
Ss RN sa 5 6 vias 6.605% 7,900 7,233 93 691 443 96 TO $$$ ___—. 
. Ee ace oan ea.e 1,090 2,186 120 54 301 124 2 ereren ae : 
ns latin b ypee or is ‘ WANTED—SCRAP COTTON BAGS, CAN 
, a “i ao adele tach ay 4 hee " : < : MILLERS be torn, soiled or water damaged; any 
era eniebedenneay<e i, “oe ‘ o : : quantity. Get your scrap into the scrap. 
De bce eWvcyweser une oe i 8 : Me: ee Dre CALNCR AND We need this material to supply war in- 
RONEN sos arecnedbos 183,497 217,568 9,146 37,441 12,330 6,881 22,157 16,788 15,157 6,820 y dustry customers. Container Products Co., 








AT YUUR SERVICE BAKERS 2688 East 37th St., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 















SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
- Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- e 
t aol load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at ag ony points: A new brochure, “Science at Your Serv- Looking Ahead ? ? 
- Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City . Louis Buffalo ten” hes been sresnsed fer .euscutives 77% @0 
Pee S....eee §..., O98 $....0..., $.. a Sree ee ’ prep ’ ae ‘ : 
: . ee Hard winter bran ....... ~+--@40.40 . 5.50@37.00 38. 974 39. 47 é2awee « technologists and others in the food field Toa few—with vision—in the —— 
os Standard middlings* ..... +... @40.40 ..2e@..-. 38.97@39.47 ....@41 : ‘ ment, process, or production fields, 
@ 4 Pour middlingst ........ . 2s @ 40.40 36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 ....@41.55 War times present many new problems. | ed a ee or cereals, I am 
pp ed G 4 @ 39.47 G 5 ° " ° P eased to offer my services as a 
a 4.7% ii Se +++ @40.40 veee@eeee 24+ @Q3047 ....@41.6 New ingredients, new formulas—vitamin " J 
pa 4.0” Baltimore Boston Cincinnati Nashville : : ° 
a 44 ite Gee... a aaa. oe. retention, enrichment and control. This _ || CONSULTING 
_ wanter NT eee vee @iee. a +++@ ae vas .@.... brochure describes the facilities of our | CEREAL CHEMIST — 
: winter bran ........ cece Qe. oo @uces ++ e+ @43.0 eee + @43.30 e e e ° 
Annipes Standard middlings* .... ....@.... /@46.17 ....@.... ....@.... Organization in helping you meet these Onttewenees ty aggeleiment enty 
our middlingst ....... ae --@46.17 ....@43.09 ....@43.30 ° : ‘ 
Lo nelibphiep SIIQII OI@asias ileaeat Illes... Ile...  ereblems. It is available upon request. PLEASE WRITE. | 
eae bran Shorts Middlings | 
eottons Toronto 64666066 $....@29.00 $....@30.00 $....@33.00 FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES. inc BERT D. INGELS 
, {Winnipeg ....... -+.-@28.00 ..--@29.00 See 48-14 Thirty-Third St., Long Island City, N.Y. 111 S. Harrison St. EAST ORANGE, N. J. 
Brown shorts. +¢Gray shorts. {Fort William basis. i eee ee | 
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ROBINSON 
MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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AMERICAN 
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Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














—~ . a 4 — NX. AW AAT >a 
ArcHer-DantELs-Mimrand Com 
J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
“PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 














B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE bad 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 

















STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 











Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 


Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 








‘HAVASAK" 


SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Operating SECURITY and MID- WEST Mills 
W. A. CHAIN, Mer. ABILENE, KANSAS 


The Moundridge Milling Co. 


Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 


BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 

















Foreign Relief 








(Continued from page 31.) 

even bouillon cubes were available, these 
would heighten the flavor. A few of the 
women wanted more onion taste in it— 
others could have done with less. The 
sardine paste might be mixed with cold 
boiled potatoes or bread crumbs and 
fried or baked in cakes or loaves, but 
most of the women were dubious about 
the possibility of cooking this fish food. 
There were unfavorable comments on the 
texture and the color of the fish paste. 

In addition to comments on the ac- 
ceptability of a product, these groups 
have recommended changes to make a 
food conform more nearly to the national 
food pattern, and have offered valuable 
suggestions in regard to varying the use 
of a single product and have offered to 
prepare recipes, using the products in 
question along with other foods which 
would be available. For instance, one 
nationality group suggested that a popu- 
lar dish called “plukfisk” could be pre- 
pared satisfactorily from the soybean 
spaghetti and the ground fish loaf which 
had also been submitted for testing. 
Another group discovered that a molded 
loaf could be prepared from the soup 
mix by cooking with less water and 
chilling. 

General comments from the various 
nationality groups on food habits, likes 
and dislikes in their own countries, have 
confirmed information on the general 
food pattern of countries as derived 
from overall production, import and ex- 
port data. However, such data do not 
tell how foods are customarily used or 
attitudes toward such foods. Corn meal 
may be relished for polenta in Italy but 
used as a last resort by peasants in 
Yugoslavia. The extensive use of wheat 
in Greece is almost entirely for bread, 
while in other countries around the Med- 
iterranean cracked wheat may be used 
with vegetables in goulash or couscous. 
Thus, the use may alter materially the 
form in which a food sheuld be shipped. 

The planning of foods for foreign re- 
lief involves many considerations which 
seldom confront a dietitian or nutrition- 
ist in this country. Nutritional require- 
ments must be provided in as palatable 
a form as possible from a few items, 
such as familiar grains and legumes now 
available in liberal amounts, and from a 
variety of other items such as skim 
milk, fats and oils, fish, meat, dehydrated 
vegetables, and fruits available in very 
limited quantities. 

The keeping quality of each item must 
be considered with special reference to 
temperature and duration of storage. 
The development of rancidity or other 
off flavors, insect infestation, mold and 
loss of nutritive value are a few of the 
spoilage problems to be considered. Ex- 
tensive loss of food through spoilage 
either by deterioration or inadequate 
packaging would be tragic with the need 
so great and the supplies so limited. 

In attempting to relieve starvation 
and come as near to the nutrition “yard- 
stick” standards as is feasible, it is im- 
portant to plan ahead so that standards 
established during the initial period may 
be maintained during later periods and 
not lead to dissatisfaction later. 

Every effort has been made to keep to 
a minimum the number of separate 
items to be handled, especially during 
the early period of the emergency, and 


(Continued on page 45.) 





SEVEN 
Great Bread Makers 


From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 


Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 








“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








“OLD SQUIRE 


Alwaysis good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 











““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








= 
HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent a 











TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchanee. 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 
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COUNTRY 


RUN 


VIRGIN 
WHEAT 


from 


Country 

Elevator 

to Your 
Mill 


| Kansas Official Grades 


Your Good Mill 
Weights 











| Write - Wire - Phone 


EBERHARDT 


AND 


SIMPSON 


esti, KANSAS | 
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THAT ARE A 
SHOP-WORD 
FOR QUALITY... 


A OCCIDENT 
A PRODUCER 


A SUNBURST 
A SWEET LOAF 
4 KYROL 

4 POWERFUL 


THERE'S A RUSSELL-MILLER FLOUR 
YR EVERY BAKING PURPOSE 


RUSSELL- MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 




















a 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 


“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








Agan We Say: 


O matter who makes it or 

where it comes from 

there is no better flour made than 

the flour manufactured at Cannon 

Falls, Minn., by the Cannon Val- 
ley Milling Co. 


Main Office 
Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis 


Leading “Ruents 


MARITIME 
INVADER 


HIGLUTEN 


VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 


Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


Fit 
~ WALESROGALSKY | MILLING CO, 


of EA ERERSON at fide bd 
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The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 





We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 

















Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 





en FULTON ak 5 
S St.Louis BAS SCOTT New York 
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- 
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Wisconsin Rye Flour 


Performance and Satisfaction 
Distinctive Quality and Flavor 


EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 
GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 


or 








““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
« ers at elevators we own and operate. 














LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buftaio, N. y. 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 








BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 





THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 


























IT'S IN THE RECORD | SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR | 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 




















o | 
Head Office: Cables: | 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 
CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN CEREAL CUTTERS 
COMPANY LIMITED Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
r 462 Country Elevators pr greta ~ pe b phgeny 
ROLLED OATS ee KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 











innipeg, Manitoba, Canada 





OATMEAL 
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Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


ARY - MOOSE JAW ASKATO<¢ 


Mut aT SASKATOON, SasK., CANADA 





a 
Sates OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA ae 
Cable Address: “Fortaanny” BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley's—Riverside * < 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods pamiing Co., Limited 


‘Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 
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Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


Offices: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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CABLE ADDRESS: LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 


ry 
REGISTERED 
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PURITY Case re WS STERLING 
THREE STARS CANADA CREAM 


GREAT WEST + BATTLE +: MAITLAND + HURON 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours | 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY } 


= UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED st | 














S<=— OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF 9 >>. 


- JUTE 4 ~ JUTE 4 
wre BAGS coro 


COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 


a 4 y A 


: 4s Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited I a 


‘ 
Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 





























GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. Since 1857 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 





“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” / ° 
i ice cide ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA JUMES Kichardson &E SONS 
Z / M / ¥ & Oo 








Grain Merchants Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ 





LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 

















Head Cable 
Office— Address— 
Toronto, “‘Mapleshaw,” 
Ontario Toronto, 
Canada 








PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 








HMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK . VANCOUVER 











MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
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Foreign Relief 











(Continued from page 40.) 

to conserve shipping space by the use 
of dehydrated foods and compact pack- 
aging. As few strategic materials as 
possible are used in packaging; tin 
canned products are used only where no 
other method of preservation is feasible. 
Glass is barred because of weight and 
breakage. Yet all foods must be packed 
in moisture proof and vermin proof 
containers which are able to stand rough 
handling. Frequently fvod stores must 
be thrown overboard and floated ashore 
where dock facilities are inadequate. The 
army and navy have learned by experi- 
ence the rigid specifications on packag- 
ing necessary for food to reach its des- 
tination in good condition. Not the least 
important consideration is that of pro- 
viding foods which fit the food pattern 
of the various countries or groups of 
countries in the same geographic vicinity. 
Better use and less waste of food, the 
better nutrition possible when people 
like what they are eating, and the quick- 
er restoration of good will and self con- 
fidence are all to be gained by due con- 
sideration of the types of foods to be 
provided, 

Planning to make good the food de- 
ficiencies of each country based on the 
knowledge of local supplies, also com- 
plicates the picture. Current informa- 
tion on wartime food production along 
with peacetime figures on production, 
imports and exports allow one to form 
a picture of normal food consumption 
patterns and present discrepancies. It 
is impossible for several reasons to give 
details regarding the calculations of total 
requirements, the share U.S.A. might be 
able to furnish, the production, trans- 
portation and storage facilities for which 
detailed plans and commitments must be 
made. Much of the information which 
has been useful in the planning and 
many of the statistics must obviously 
remain confidential, but there are several 
problems of interest in the field of food 
and nutrition planning. Since Europe 
is likely to be the first major theater of 
operations, consideration has been given 
to the coastal or “fringe” countries, to 
their normal production and imports, 
their probable production in 1943, and 
to the food habits of their peoples. 

As a result of Axis operations imme- 
diately following landing of United Na- 
tions forces there is likely to be wide- 
Spread destruction of homes, public 
buildings, utilities, etc. Some temporary 
arrangements for central or group feed- 
ing will be necessary and for some 
£roups, such as transients and refugees 
groups, feeding may continue for a con- 
siderable time. During this period cer- 
tain foods which might not be accept- 
able or suitable for home use will be 
used. Later on, even during military 
tules, some people may prefer to pre- 
pare and eat their food at home. Foods 
for this purpose need to be suitable for 
distribution in smaller units and in a 
form which will keep without refrigera- 
tion. They must also be familiar enough 
to require a minimum of directions for 
preparation. As shipping facilities ease 
up and distribution facilities within the 
country can be restored, a larger variety 
of foods can be provided. 


¥ OY 


Evrror’s Nore.—Dr. Mitchell read this 
address recently at the Teachers College 
of Columbia University. 


Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years' Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 
F, 0, THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 
APPLETON & COX, INC., 


American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 
















COATSWORTH & COOPER 


G RA] N 
On FEEDS 
1°) Exporters 


TORONTO, CANADA 








TORONTO ELEVATORS 
LIMITED 


Grain and Feed 
Merchants 


4 Million Bushel Elevator— Toronto 
3 Million Bushel Elevator— Sarnia 


TORONTO, CANADA 











Canadian Hard Spring 


Wheat 450 Elevators in Manitoba, 


Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 

















BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING 








Canada’s 
oldest and largest 
Millers 


BRANDS: 


Flour 
“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA” 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS” 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 

“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 
Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 











Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 
D.R.FIsHER,Mer. BELGRADE, MONT. 








Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 


1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 











CANADIAN-BEMIS Bac COMPANY, LIMITED 


; to 


VaNnCceUuVEn 


THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 


BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 
Manufacturers and Importers 


COTTON 


BAGS 


and 





BURLAPS AND TWINES 


JUTE 
BAGS 


Paper Bags fer Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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of Pe 


fERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 








General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waltsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bois 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 








"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 
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WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 

























4ND cov® 
SEWING ¥ 


port Flours. 
“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 





Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, 
Family and Ex- 








COLLINS FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


PENDLETON, OREGON 


Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 















66 ° 99 A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
lamo n ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 


Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 
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BUSINESS IS BUSINESS! 


A priest offered a dollar to the boy 
who could tell him who was the greatest 
man in history. 

“Christopher Columbus,” answered the 
Italian boy. 

“George Washington,” answered the 
American le4, 

“Saint Patrick,’ shouted the Jewish 
boy. 

“The dollar is yours, but why did you 
say Saint Patrick,” asked the priest. 

“Right down in my heart I knew it 
was Moses,” said the Jewish boy, “But 
business is business.” 

¥ ¥ 
WRONG QUESTION 

The policeman’s son was learning 
music: 

“How many beats are there to the 
bar in this piece of music, dad?” 

“Fancy asking a policeman a question 
like that,” said the boy’s mother. “If 
you ask your daddy how many bars 
there are to the beat, he may be able to 
tell you.” 


v ¥ 


ou! on! 


Joe.—What’re you looking for, 

Perry.—A cartridge I dropped. 
Joe.—Drop it around here? 
Perry. 

deck. 
Joe.—Then what are you looking here 


Nope. Over by the  poop- 


for? 
Perry.—Light’s better. 


¥ v 


TWO STARS 

A patriotic farmer invited a_ soldier 
to dinner. He astounded the farmer by 
eating two whole roast chickens. 

Later, in the barnyard, the soldier 
noticed a cock strutting about. 

“My! That's a proud bird,” he said. 

“Why shouldn’t he be,” replied the 
farmer, “he has two sons in the army 
now !” 


¥ ¥ 


WHICH SIDE? 

Two U. S. soldiers, sightseeing in 
London, were walking down Whitehall. 
They wanted to see the War Office but 
did not know on which side of the street 
to look. They hailed a passing Tommy 
and asked: 

“Which side is the War Office on?” 

The Tommy thought a startled mo- 
ment and replied “Gorblimey! Ours, I 
think !” 


¥ ¥ 


HELP WANTED 

“Shine, please, boy!” said the six-foot- 
five soldier to the shoeblack. 

The boy looked down at the vast ex- 
panse of boot before him and shook his 
head questioningly. 
look covered his face. 

“Bert,” he called out to another boy, 
“gimme a hand! I’ve got an army con- 
tract !” 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


-An Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO 


ELLINWOOD, KANSA 
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ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 








It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 = 














FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


High Ratio Cake Flours 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mitts At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








Then a determined 


The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, C.2. 


R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 


“Copley,” Thornton Hough 
Cheshire 


LONDON -7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. C. 3. 





M. STANNARD 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 





Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrreacn,’’ London 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, Mark Lane, 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,’’ London 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3. 
“Alkers,’’ London. 


118 So. 6th St. 


E. A, GREEN 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FEEDSTUFF 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Published by The Northwestern Miller Staff 





F. E. HOOKWAY & CO., Ltd. 
(Formerly Leo Weiss & Co.) 
EUROPEAN AGENTS FOR AMERICAN 
AND CANADIAN EXPORTERS 
IN GRAIN, FLOUR AND FEED 
Connections solicited for post-war business 
Botolph House LONDON, E.C. 3 

10, Eastcheap 


A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 


57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 


9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
GLASGOW 


81 Hope Street 


— The Feedman’s 
weekly 
newspaper 
$2.00 per year 





McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘Grarins,’’ Glasgow 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ““GOLDENGLO,” Glasgow. 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DipLoma,’’ Glasgow 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


GLASGOW 


GLASGOW, C. 2 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Stree) © GLASGOW, C. 2 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ''GLENCAIRN,”’ Glasgow 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘MARVEL,"’ Glasgow 


| WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Pxiuip,’’ Dundee 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 





OFFICES ALSO AT 





LIVERPOOL LEITH 
| DUBLIN BELFAST 
JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Code: 
Riverside 


Cable Address: 
“VIGILANT” 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 





PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 





7 Shanley Avenue NEWARK, N. J. 


Tanner - Duncan -Siney 


Corporation 











FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
DOMESTIC and EXPORT 





25 Broad Street 








“i Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


-FLOUR 





Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
roduce Ex. - NEW YORK 





Pp 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








Low Grades ans Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


3940 So. Union Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CENTURY” 


W. H. Schneider Co. 
BROKERS 


655 Dwight Building, Kansas City, Mo. 











HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


All FLOUR Grades 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 





STON 


NEW YORK BO 
PHILADELPHIA 








~~... of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn KILOUR pomestic 


31st and Market Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 























J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Carvin Hosmer, Stoite Co. 
Millers Agents 


157 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 








J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 











Broenniman Company 
(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











New York, N. Y. 
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A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 
— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbls Capacity 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘*AMBERMILCO” 








ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 








ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 


Also “GOLD DRIFT”’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 








Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA, 








MAXWELL KULLA 


Manufacturer's Distributor 


RED LION FLOUR 
ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 


38 PEARL ST. NEW YORK CITY 
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WHEN THE MILLER MEETS THE PUBLIC 








THROUGH THE BAKER 


When a baker builds up an increasingly prosperous business on high quality 
bread, he becomes an increasingly valuable customer to the miller who pro- 
duces a high quality white flour. 

The American public demands a high standard for its white bread, and it 
is vital both to baker and miller to insure the maintenance of that standard. 

That means the public must be offered rich white bread, made from bril- 
liantly white, well-matured flour, enriched with essential nutrients. The 
production of such flour is assured by the use of Novadelox, Agene and 
N-RICHMENT-.-A. 

If you are not taking full advantage of these products 


now, a W&T specialist will be glad to work with you in 


applying them. NA. 102 
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Give us this day... 


You were there...remember ? You could hardly 


wait until the short words of grace were said. All 
they meant was an impatient pause before the roast 
chicken, mashed potatoes with rich yellow gravy, 
good bread and vegetables. 

If you thought about the familiar words at all, 
“give us this day our daily bread” meant good food 
and plenty of it, abundance from a fertile land where 
hunger was rare and starvation incredible. A special 
meaning because you lived in America. 


Now we hear those words again. And because 


they are spoken by haggard creatures forced to live 
on bark and leaves, they must move the heart of 
that portion of the world that still calls itself human. 
It’s from our fields and factories that the bread to 
rescue and sustain them must come. 

Just ahead of us looms the stupendous job of 
helping to feed the exhausted victims of the Axis. 
In all humility, we at General Mills consider it our 
duty to make better foods from the products of our 
fields and to make more of them available. All our 


efforts are devoted to that task... now. 





